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Free Insurance. 
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TRANSMISSION TO CANADA. 


STONE'S 
7 GINGER WINE 


Py MADE IN ENGLAND. 


Le 
‘GLOBE 


1 METAL POLISH. | 


y In Paste & Liquid. 


“ — The British Polish for British Weather. 


Doesn't the damp air of the Biitish climate just play havoc with the bright brasses? 
Polished one day, dull the next and must be polished again if they are not to be unsightly. 
That is if you use ordinary metal polish. 


But not if you use Globe! Not only does Globe give the brightest shine, 
shine vaithatande the tarnishing effect of the atmosphere in a remarkable way. 

You will find that your brasses, etc., will not need 
polishing half so often when you use Globe. 
And there is no hard rubbing with Globe. - 


_ Use Globe and you'll save hours of polishing. 
Globe—the British Metal Polish— 


is made in two forms, paste and liquid, 
identical in their polishing properties. 


Paste: 1d. 2d. 4d. and 'arger tins. 


Liguid; (in sprinkler-top cans, which 
prevent waste) 2d. 6d, 1/-and 
rger sizes, 


Of Grocers & Stores everywhere. 
RAIMES & CO. LTD., BOW. LONDON, E 


but the 


GLOBE PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Thousands of valuable prizes 
are given to users of Globe. 
Ask your dealer, or send post- 
card to Raimes 
& Co. Ltd., Bow, 
London, E., for 
full prize list 
and particulars. 
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GRAVES CYCLES 


are the last word in Cyclebuilding excellence. Every tested improvement has been 
built into the GRAVES MACHINES, and it is outside the resources of che Cycle industry 
\ to produce ansthing better. Newer before has been offered such graceful, rigid 
machiacs at such low prices: mever before such remarkable value; mever befere 
has been arranged such extraordinarily Easy Terms for such superb machines. 


Waite ror CATALO- 
Ww E DELIVER REYNOLDS TUBING | GUE A Post Card will bring 


Modele de Luxe, exactly Cycle Catalogue, which exhi- 


to specification (Lady's or Aah 
Gent's), Carriage Paid to all bits a full range of Ladies 


approved orders for 10/- Now 


Doctor's Orders 


‘«“ The perpetual, wearying, vein-racking 
pound of boots upon stone pavements 
should be minimised,” says a well- 
known medical man (name on request) 
“by a more ‘considerate tread, in foot- 


5 fy + : . . . 
and tasy Honhiy Parmectt “| yRNS RENOLD mens crac caries wih | wear furnished with Rubber Heels.’ 
after delivery uatil the account parti of aient 
i ckared ¥ youre coucy | ROLLER CHAIN ort cqulinhle eany payroent 
Seer fal inepcclion and Te er lage Mahl ie Why not heed that excellent advice, and why not 
Merely sending your order and challenging Oller, and enjoy make sure of securing the best results by pur- 
, —— purchase terms. It caste you - chasing the proved, most resilient, the proved most 
Graves GUARANTEE ie lomcica! bask: It puts economical, the proved longest-wearing rubber 
for Ton Years ts tehind the | DONTE SEVER: you in the way of saving | heels in all the world. _ 


er 


machine, and the fullest ap- GRIPSG@LEVERTIPS] pounds, and gives you a mass 
of useful information which 


4» 
puts you on the inside track z 
ponies ° ' <* 
We guarantee satisfaction. vf 
WARRANTED = } 
10 YEARS. co ; ue 


10: 4 <\eSgn  _ Rubber Heels ‘a 


Made in black, brown, - 
or grey rubber, at prices 
to suit all. ‘See the name 
“*\WVood-Milne” stamped 
on the rubber heels or 
tips you buy. Téassure 
the utmost satisfaction 
it’s best to let your boot- 
maker fix them for you. 


proval is allowed. Unless you 
are perfectly satisfied after 
full. examination, we will in- 2/- in the & 


? stantly refund all the money 
i you have paid, wi out any Cash Discount. 
} discussion whatever. 


~~ 


ravaowise HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
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THIS .PHENOMENAL OFFER 

is made to the Readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, 5/7/13. 

On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forward DIRECT 5/6 
FROM OUR LOOMS to your address 
one of our PRUDE! AL REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 


ia rer rman CORE 


SIZED ‘ROOM. ‘These Carpets will be 
sent ont as Sample C: » with 


RUGS IVE 


FULL WEEK'S SUPPLY OF THE NEW REMEDY FOR 


PILES 


Readers of this paper now have a special oppor-| you are told by doctors that an opera- 
tunity of trying the unique Australian remedy for| tion is your only remedy—do not 
despair, but send now and try this 
treatment, which has cuted thousands 
of the very worst cases. 


SEVEN-DAY FREE COUPON. 


To L. LOMBIO ao 
18 Wells Bt., 0 St., London, 
Please cend me free your 7-day Australian 
treatment for Pilea, for which I enclose 2d. 
im etamps for postage and packing. 


Mr., Mrs., or Miss... 


ty i % thus showing the 
‘ " CICARETTE WAN a ll ese : 
‘ood made o? material equal to. wool, and being. a AWAY i | 
8) ity of our own, can only be obtained ‘ { 
; : Sti pas Toomes, EDs saving the pur- — | 
‘ OVEE 400,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST | 
TWELVE MONTHS, Money willingly re: | 
a Orders and Unlicited Testimonials ee | 
GIVEN AWAY!.CIVEN AWAY! aN A\\ | 
a LET US SEND | shall = 7 ue | 
. you THIS 
c TUBE FREE | 
' 
j 
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PILES and other rectal troubles by merely send- 
ing 2d. in stamps to cover cost Of postage and 
packing for the ‘7-Day free treatment.” This 
offer is made because the proprietors have had 
such convincing evidence of ite remarkable 
curative properties in Australia that they want to 
give every sufferer in this country the opportunity 
of obtaining relief from Pain and Irritation. 

This Australian Remedy prevents the use of the 
surgeon’s knife, and the sufferer can try it with- 
out inconvenience or discomfort. Think of it! 
only ad. in stamps to secure freedom from pain: 
and directly this healing remedy is applied the 
almost intolerable itching and irritation is sub- 
dued, and finally vanishes, to be succeeded by a 
wonderful feeling of relief and comfort. Even if 


178 Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4: 

H. Cox, Eeq., writes: “ Please send me tv 

enclosed, your Pradential Brusselette Carpets and ao 

several of theses carpets the last amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from > 
ars, end have been very well pléased with them.” has been in wear twelve years.” 


logues rthrugs, mbroidered Linen. .-' 
t oS amt 17 ry Lino 


sited Bedenspear, Guiles, Mrmis Lingnn Beattond leums, Blanke: 
B. HODGSON & SONS Seesesxrcwncere: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


Hea: 
Ov 
you meution Pearson's Weekly 67/13. address— 


©OTO INTERESTOG» 
ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


* WEEK ENDING JULY 5, 1913. 


To 


TRANS\WISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


No. 1199. 


JUST A WEE DROP. 

“You must drink hot water with your whisky,” 
{2 doctor told the patient, “ otherwise you mustn't 
tike it at all.” 

* But how shall I got the hot water?” the 
pitient queried plaintively. ‘“ My wife won't let 
me have it for the whisky.” 

“Toll her you want to shave,” the doctor said, 
and teok his departure. 

The next day the doctor called ard asked the 
wife how his patient wa3. 

“He's gone raving mad,” his wife replied. 
“ He shaves every ten minutes!” 


Youncty: “Did you ever notice that the 
matrimonial process is like that of making a call ? 
You go to adore, ring a bell, and you give your 
name to a maid.” 

Copley: ‘Yes, and then you're taken in.” 


OUT OF LUCK. 

Tue lady bather had got into a hole and she 
eouldn’t swim. Nor could the young man on the 
end of the pier ; but when she came up for the first 
time, and he caught sight of her face, he could 
shriek, and he did. He shrieked-: 

oe Help ! ” 

A burly fisherman sauntered to his side. 

“ Wot’s up? ” he asked. 

“There!” hoarsely cried the young man. ‘“‘ My 
wife! Drowning! I can't swim! Twenty pounds 
for you if you 
can save her!” 

In a moment 
the burly fisher- 
man was in the 
sea. In another 
he was out of it, 
with the rescued 
lady bather. 
Thanking his 
lucky stars, he 
approached the 
young man 
again. 

“Well. what 
about the 
twenty quid?” 
he asked. 

But if the 
young man’s face had been ashen-grey before, 
ow it was dead white, as he gazed upon the 
features of the recovering dame. 

“Y-e-3, I know!” he gasped. ‘“ But when I 
made the offer I thought it was my wife who was 
dvowning, and now—now it turns out it was my 
wife's mother !” 

The burly fisherman pulled a long face. 

“Just my luck!” he muttered, thrusting his 
hend into his trousers pocket. ‘“ How much do I 
owe you 9 ” 


Mrs. Manners (who has given Jimmy a slice 
cf bread and butter): ‘ That’s right ; I like to hear 
little boys say ‘Thank you’!” 

“Well, if you want to hear me say it again, you 
might put some jam on it!” 


KINDNESS NOT APPRECIATED. 

; A FURNITURE-VAN blocked the way in a suburban 
thoroughfare, A little boy stood by the horse and 
Eive it some ‘bread to eat. The driver looked 
on approvingly. 

«._, rhat's right,” he said to the young benefactor, 

always be kind to dumb animals. Look how 
the horse enjoys it. But does your mother always 
Sive you hig hunks like that ?”’ 

No,” replied the youngster, ‘mother didn't 
give me that one. I found it lying in the van.” 

_ “Wot!” yelled the carter. “ Why, you infernal 
young imp, that was my breakfast !”’ 


Pie. 


NO LONGER IN DOUBT. 

A GENTLEMAN was speaking at a political mectirg 
when a bad egg whizzed past his head and left 
its mark on the wall behind him. 

“That man’s aim is as wide of the mark as his 
conduct is of fair play,” declared the speaker, with 
— some heat. “If 
he is not a 
coward, Iet him 
stand up.” 

A small-sized 
man_ accepted 
the challenge 
and rose from 
his seat. 

“Becausre 
your opinionsare 
different from 
mine, sir——” 
began the 
speaker. 

“But they ain’t, mister,” interrupted the man. 
“Ym with you in everything.” 

“Then why throw bad eggs at me?” 

“Why, bless yer, mister, I didn’t throw that 
hegg at vou,” said the little man. ‘I'm the chap 
as paints the ‘all ‘ere, and there was a doubt 
whether it wanted doin’ this vear, so I thougat I'd 
settle the question.” 


—- 


THE KISS. 

“ He's going to kiss me,” said the maid, 

And, in her roguish heart, she smiled ; 
And, deeper in the ambuscade, 

Straightway with eyes and lips beguiled. 
A challenge was each dimple wee, 

And becked each errant tress of hair, 
While ran her mind, in wicked glee : 

“ The stupid thing! He doesn’t dare!” 


“I'm going to kiss her!" vowed the man, 
And chuckled, and was ill at ease, 

And fidgeted, and now began 
To feel a weakness of the knees. 

It seemed, somehow, a downright shame 
Deliberately to scheme like this, 

And play so treacherous a game 
Upon so innocent a miss ! 


The conversation fitful grows ; 
Demure is she as any nun— 
With sudden grit, though red he goes— 
A start—a smack—the deed is done! 
(“ High time, the ninny !”’ she inveighs’, 
(“ Well planned!” he sniggers, sheepishly), 
“ How dare you!” she rebukes, ablaze 
“| did it ere I thought !” pleads he. 


THE WAY TO GET ORDERS. 
Barser: “ Poor Jack has been sent to a lunatic 
asylum.” 
Customer (in chair): ‘* Who's Jack ?” 
“Jack is my twin brother, sir. He has been 
worrying over the business for a long time, an’ I 


suppose it fin- 

ally upset his WHISKERO! 

1 me PRODUCES © 

brain. eeeows 
“What's the Bret 

reason ?” . 
“Prices too 

low. Unless a 


customer takes 
a shampoo it 
doesn’t pay to 
shave or hair- 
cut. Poor Jack, 
I caught him 
trying to cut 
a customers 
throat hecause he refused a shampoo, so I had to 
have the poor fellow locked up. Makes me sad. 
Sometimes I feel surry I didn’t let him slash all he 
wanted to. It might have saved his reason. 
Shampoo, sir?” 
“ Yes, certainly.” 


; EKLY. 


Ong Penn Y. 


SOMETHING'S GOING TO HAPPEN. 

A woman hired a taxi-cab. The door of the cab 
was hardly closed before the engine started with a 
jerk, and the cab began to race madly along, 
narrowly missing lamp-posts, trami-cars, and 
policemen. Becoming frightened, the woman 
rapped on the window of the cab and said : 

** Please be careful. This is the first time I've 
ridden in a taxi!” 

The chauffeur reassured the passenger as follows: 

“That's all right, ma’am. This is the first 
time I've handled one !”’ 


“T HAVE here,” said the young inventor, “a 
device that will be a boon to the typists.” 

“What is it?’ asked the manufacturer of 
typewriters. 


“It’s an extra key. Whenever the operator 


‘can’t spell a word she preszes this key and it makes 


a blurr!”’ 


LOST, HIS EXCUSE. 

Tue teacher of the school, in looking round the 
room after the children had taken their seats, saw 
a new face. It belonged to a little boy. She 
called him to her desk. 

“What is your name, dear?” she asked. 

“Tommy Hunter, ma'am,” he answered, 

“How old are you?” 

“Six, going on for seven.” 

“You don’t look more than five,” she said, afier 
a careful 
scrutiny. “I 
shall have toask 
you to bring me 
a certificate of 
your age. When 
you go home at 
noon ask your | 
mother to write f\ 
me a note telling \\ 
me when and 
where you were 
born.” 

After lunch, 
when the 
children had re- 
assembled in the 
schoolroom, 
Tommy presented himself at her desk, flushed 
with triumph. The glow soon faded from his face, 
however, as he felt in his pockets one after 
another and failed to find the note his mother had 
written. He began to cry. 

“What is the matter?” 

“T—T've lost my excuse 
sobbed Tommy, 


asked the teacher. 
for bein’ born!" 


——o 


SxeE (pouting): ‘‘ Beforo we were marricd you 
often used to catch me in your arms.” 
He: “ Yes; and now I catch you in my pockets.” 


NOW HE KNOWS. 

A WELL-KNowN gentleman was walking home 
when a half-drunken man came up tohim. Standing 
in his path, the man said : 

“Mr. X, you don’t know me, do you ?” 

“No,” said the gentleman, “I don't,” and he 
tried to pass with the look of a man who didn't 
want to biow him either. 

“Tam the husband of vour washerwoman,” 
persisted the half-sober individual. 

“ Well, what have I to do with that % 
gentleman. 

“You see, you don’t know everything,” went on 
the man, in a confidential tone. 

“What don’t I know?” said the gentleman 
wonderingly. 

“You don't know that I'm wearing one cf your 
white shirts,” was the reply. 


"asked the 


Manicure Sets, Glove and Button Hooks, Fruit Knives, and Shaving and Hand Mirrors offered in this week's fuotlinese 


—— 


| 
} 
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MIXED BATHING AT MIDNIGHT, 


What Might Happen in English Seaside Fesorts if 
We Have Another Hot Summer. 

Ir we have a summer as hot this year as we had 
in 1911—and most experts say wo will—it is quite 
possible that the extraordinary scenes of that year 
will again be witnessed. 

The year 1911 was one of the greatest bathing 
seasons on record. 

People who were spending their holidays at the 
various seaside towns found sitting down and 
lounging on the sands, in the broiling sun, much 
too unpleasant, and ail therefore sought comfort 
in the delightfully cool briny. 

The proprietors of bathing machines and tents 
had the times of their lives, and in many cases they 
were able to get as much as half-a-crown and five 
shillings from jaded holiday-makers for the privilege 
of occupying their machines for an hour’s bathe. 

Long queues were formed outside the tathing: 
establishments, and although the machines an 
tents were occupied every minute of the day, 
hundreds of those who wished to find a few minutes 
relief from the heat of the sun were unable to do so. 

Tho evenings of that memorable summer were 
also quite warm, and this led to the innovation of 
“midnight bathing.” The machines and vans 
in many of the most popular resorts were in ure 
until twelve midnight, and even later, and many 
bold young men a women, encouraged bv the heat 
waive and the delightful calm of the water, made 
bathing at this extraordinary hour quite a habit. 


Shocked Some Visitors. 

Needless to say, such an innovation in our seaside 
life as this did not meet with the approval of every- 
body. Some of the staider of the visitors were 
very much shocked that young people should be 
allowed to disport themselves irf the water by moon- 
light, and they accordingly wrote to the newspapers 
and the town councils about this new departure. 


‘The majority of the town councils took no action | 


in the matter, for they were having a “ bumper ” 
season owing to the brilliance of the weather, and 
they were naturally inclined to look with an indul- 
gent eye upun what was, after all, a very harmless 
amusement. 

However, ‘midnight bathing,” although very 
much in evidence on the Continent, was such a new 
idea to English resorts that many of the newspapers 
started discussions on the subject. It was a curious 
fact that members of tho fair sex took a much 
larger part in midnight bathing than men. 

The lack cf a sullicient number of bathing vans 
and tents to supply the needs of all those who 
wanted to bathe during the summer of 1911 wae 
responsible for the introduction of another new 
custom to English seaside resorts. Many people 
who lived in boarding-houses near to the front 
started the fashion of putting their bathing costumes 
on in their bedrooms and then walking along the 
promenade to the sca, with only a dressing-jacket 
or a towel around them. 

‘Pneumonia Blouses '’ Were Worn. 

Very shortly the promenades, between the hours 
of ten and twelve in the morning, became regular 
bathing parades, and again the moralists were 
shocked. 

One gentleman indignantly wrote to a Black pool 
paper saying that he counted, one morning, & score 
of young ladies and men who deliberately left 
their boarding-houses and went across the parade 
in bathing costumes, covered only by light 
costumes. He ended up his epistle by asking the 
Blackpool authorities to ~ a stop to such impro- 
priety ; however, bevund a letter controversy in 
the paper nee happened. Such incidents as 
these are not usual in English seaside resorts, and 
they must be put down to the hot weather and the 
fact that we are growing less formal in our habits. 

The summer of 191], too, saw some startling 
innovations in regard to the summer girl’s dress. 
It was during this year that the particular style of 
blouse favoured by the fair sex earned the title of 
the “ pneumonia blouse.” 

The blouse was composed of very thin material, 
cut low in the neck, and boasted sleeves which: 
reached very little lower than the shoulder. It 
was, no doubt, delightfully cool from the wearer’s 
point of view, and it showed off her charms to 

arfection, but the people who keep a strict eye on 
these matters were not long in denouncing it. 

It is obvious that English people are becoming a 
great deal less reserved than they used to be, and 
no dcubt another hot summer will make a still bigger 
difference in our seaside manners. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
Wear Hor Hars 
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| ot Tue heat of the body 

} depends to a very large 
extent on the temperature 
of the air surrounding the 
head, and for this reason 
the hat you wear in hot 
; weather can do much to 
make or mar your personal comfort. 

The coolest headgear you can possibl, adopt 
is the Panama hat, for it renders the head several 
degrees cooler than the surrounding temperature. 
If you wear a hat of this description in a heat of 
90 degrees, the air under your Panama will only 
register about 70 degrees. 

he straw hat runs the Panama close for coolness, 
for the air beneath it invariably remains some 
17 degrees cooler than the outside atmosphere. 

For the town-dweller, who, through business 
considerations does not desire to wear a straw hat 
during the summer months, the tall silk hat is the 
coolest form of head covering he can adopt. For 
there is a large expanse of air contained beneath 
the crown of the silk hat. 

The bowler hat is one of the most oppressive 
forms of headgear that can be worn in hot weather, 
and practically the only hat that excels it in the 
matter of heating possibilities is the cap. 

Many people labour under the common delusion 
that their head is cooler without a hat than it is 
with one. But this is quite a mistaken idea. 

If your head is left unprotected in a hot atmos- 
phere, it quickly assumes a temperature of some 
12 degrees higher than the air around. And this 
is especially the case if you possess thick hair, and 
the darker its colour the more it attracts the sun’s 
rays and threatens you with speedy sunstroke. 


KING’S ENGLISH. .- 
No. 6.—“ All Right.” 

Even the best educated among us are liable to 
make mistakes in grammar. Each week we give 
some common grammatical error, pointing out the 
snistake and correcting tt. 

This week we explain the misuse of all right. 

The mistake is that some people use all right 
as one word, spelling it alright. There is no such 
word as alright, and it is incorrect to write 
“This is alright.” Always, althoi:g', almost, and 
so onaresingle words. Allright is the exception. 

Next week : ‘* As regards,” 

ALLL LL LLL AL AD AO AD AOD A ALORA 


That Forceful Farthing 


Mituions of yards of 
ribbon at Gd. or 83d. a 
yard; millions of articles 
of feminine attire all priced 
at so much and _three- 
farthing3, but never by any 
chance at level money. 
This is the sort of thing 
which puzzles the mind of mere man. It is 
an absurd irregularity, and so long has it existed 
that at last mere man, as represented by the 
Wholesale Textile Association, is making a big 
effort to abolish the farthing from trade. 

They have asked textile manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, and the public generally, to 
ban the nimble farthing, because in their opinion 
its use is detrimental to designers, producers, and 
wearers of articles priced at so much three-farthings. 

The East End ef Condon is the locality where the 
farthing enjoys more real force and power than it 
does in any other part of the country. East cf 
Aldgate pump you can obtain, in return for the 
smallest valued cvin of the realm, enough tea to 
make a pot for three or four persons ; enough sugar 
to sweeten that tea; enough milk for breakfast ; 
enough rico for a small pudding; enough flour 
to make a dumpling ; enough mustard for several 
supplies ; a bootlace, needles, thread, two rows of 
pins, hairpins, notepaper and an envelope, or ‘a 
cigarette. ‘ 

It is not uncommon for a little shopkeeper in the 
East End to take 10s. a week in these coins, which 
means that 480 people have done thcir shopping in 
farthings in one of a number of small shops with 
which this particular district is studded. 

Here, indced, the farthing is a force. The West 
may abolish it ; the Mast—-never ! 


Lis 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jory 5, 1913. 


INSURANGE AGENT WINS ! 


How a Friendly Wrestling Bout Brought £2 a Weck 
for Five Years. 

One evening a few weeks ago four young men 
were sitting in the room of a house in Colchester. 
They were all in good spirits, and began larking 
about. Finally three of them pounced playfully 
on the fourth and began to tickle him. The upshot 
of it was an impromptu wrestling match with four 
opponents promiscuously spread over the floor of 
the room. 

When the fun was over and the friends separated, 
the young man who had been the first victim of 
their exuberance made his way home, to spend 
half an hour thinking out attempts for his next 
week’s ‘‘ Middles ’? Competition. 

Looking through the list of the words and 

hrases available he came across the words “A 
rawback,” and his mind immediately flashed to 
the moment when he himself had to suffer the 
“drawback” of being tickled hy three friendly 
opponents. In two minutes he had the following 
line: “A Drawback :—Being Ticklish,” and in 
two minutes more he had polished it up unt'l it 
read: “A Drawback :—Wrestler Feels Ticklis).” 

That line won for him £2 a Week For Five Years! 

This is the story which he told our representative 
last week, and it goes to show that “ Middles ” 
competitors should never let the slightest incident 
which might a a during the day pass without 
seeing if it can be fitted into a “Middle.” It is 
an excellent way of getting an inspiration. 


Only 24 Years’ Old. 


The young min who is the hero of this story ~ 
and the fortunate recipient of £2 a Week for Five 
Years—is Mr. Walter Brindley, of 4 Arthur Sirect. 
Colchester. He is in the employ of the Pearl 
Assurance Company. Although only twenty-four 
years of age, his industry and tact have enabled 
him to rise to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent in that district. 

“ Apart from the splendid good fortune of secnrins 
s0 magnificent a prize,” he said, ‘Iam very glad io 
have won, just to prove to certain of my friends 
that the ‘Middles ’ Competition is genuine. 

“Several of them assured me most sclemsty 


that. the big prizes only wont to friends of the cit", 
or, if they didn’t, they only went to those co- 
titors who sent in a large number of coupens. 
can now give them the lie, because I have never 


in my life known of anyone assuciated with 
Pearson's, nor have I ever sent in moic than my 
one entry form and sixpence. 

“T have frequently entered competitions in 
Pexurson’s Weekly during the last ten vears, and ot 
one occasion I composed a-line which for sue 
reason or other I didn’t send in. A week or ia» 
later I saw that exactly the same line hed w 
something like £170! The moral of this is that 
you think of a good line in *Middles’ send i. 
without fail.” 

This is a good sound piece ef advice, and one whist 
you should adopt, even if you have never attempicd 
““Middles” before in your life. Now is the tic 
to start. You will find all particulars on page “-- 


UNTHANKFUL PRESENT. 

Tuxy both happened to be experts at telling the 
tale, and at the moment they were discussing the :v 
wonderful triumphs as vocalists. 

““Why,” said the American, “the very firs! 
time I sang in public the audience fairly showered 
me with bouquets. Bless you, I could have stocks 
a flower shop !”” 

“ Faith, an’ I can bate that!” cried the Irishman. 
“The first time I sang in public was at an open wear 
concert, and, begorra, I pleased the audience thet 
much that they presented me with o house.” 

“What!” said the American. “ A house ? 

“Yes,” replied Pat. ‘It’s quite true; only 
they gave it to me a brick at a time ! ue 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


Daily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere. One Ha!fpenny. 


Can you describe this number of “Pearson’s Weekly” in twelve words? Have @ try. aT 
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Jean, who works ior the Vitagraph Company. Every- 
body knows her, and she hates stage villains. 


Jean, the Vitagraph dog, should be the proudest 
of all the canine tah, for she can justly lay claim 
to be one of the best known of cinema performers. 

Altogether she has played in some hundreds of 
Vitagraph films, and wherever these films are shown 
she is talked about and admired. She has been 
acting for the company for about six years, and thus 
her photographs during that time amount to close 
oa a million feet in length. 

When Mr. P. je first called on this 
famous creature he felt a trifle nervous, for Jean is 
said to hate a villain instinctively. The dog, 
however, soon gave him a sniff of approval, and he 
felt quite at ease. 

Unites Lovers Sometimes. 

Many a stage villain, when walking across the 
studio yards, has been given a rough time of it by 
Jean. Of course, she is acquainted with the 
players and will not harm them ; but, nevertheless, 
au villain according to her point of view is a thing 
to be worried, and she thinks she is not earning her 
salary, or, rather, her food, unless she is tearing 
holes in his clothes. 

Jean's duty, however, is not always to attack 
villains, She has been the means of reuniting 
scores of lovers who have fallen out through 
misunderstandings, and effected endless rescues— 
on the pictures, of course. Her greatest successes, 
perhaps, have been scored in love scenes, where she 
has often succeeded in bringing tears to the eyes of 
uiany lady members of the audiences. 
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woman had fallen out through mistaken jealousy 
on the part of the husband, Jean was shown seated 
on the floor looking first at the man and then at 
the woman, as though pleading to them to make 
it up. ° 

Presently she bounded upstairs to the young 
wife’s bedroom, and picked up a tiny baby’s suck 
from a table in the room. ‘This sock was a treasured 
memento of the young people's first child, which 
had died, and when it was brought to them through 
the medium of Jean, it conjured up thoughts of their 
old love for one another, and was thus the means of 
ending their trouble. 

Chosen Out of 600 Dogs. 

This picture had a tremendous sale, and cach 
succeeding film in which Jean was featured proved 
an equally big success. 

Jean was chosen by Mr. Larry Trimble, one of 
the producers of Vitagraph pictures, out of about 
600 dogs. 

The majority of these dogs, although well trained, 
were not at all suitable for the purpose for which 
they were required. They failed because they could 
only do a few set tricks, and could not in any way 
adapt themselves to the needs of the particular 
story that was being played. 

Jean, however, possesses what Mr. Trimble calls 
“a sympathetic temperament ” in addition to an 
extraordinary amount of canine intelligence. She 
rehearses for the pictures in the same way as the 
human actors and actresses do, and eagerly awaits 
for the stage manager to give her her cue so that she 
may “go on” and do her part. Jean is a born 
actress, and positively knows when she is before 
the camera. 

Cinema actors and actresses have many exciting 
times owing to the nature of their work, and many 
“real”? adventures have fallen to the lot of Jean. 
On one occasion one of the dressing-rooms of the 
Vitagraph studio caugit fire, and amongst other 
things a costume, costing thirty guineas, which had 
been specially made for a costume picture, was in 
danger of being completely destroyed. 


In one such film, when a young married man and 
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Miss Florence Turner, known far and wide as the 
Vitagraph girl, was just going to the room to put 
on the dress for the actual filming of the picture, 
when she noticed the fire. There was no one about 
to help her, and Miss Turner stood horrified for a 
moment, for it meant that the taking of the pictures 
would be delayed until a new costume was made, 
and a considerable sum of money would therefore 
be lost. 

However, this was not to be, for ina moment Jean 
came bounding up, and at Miss Turner's word of 
command, rushed in the burning room and snatched 
the costume off the chair on which it had been placed. 
Jean, who had been of assistance to her mistress in 
hundreds of awkward situations before the camera, 
no doubt appreciated this opportunity of being a real 
help to her. 


Jean's Litter of Young Pups. 

Jean has not been ‘“ working”’ lately, for the 
other day she gave birth to a litter of the sweetest 
little pups imaginable. When these doggies grow 
up they will all be given their chance to see what 
they can do. Those of them that show promise 
will have a career before them calculated to mako 
one ordinary dog turn up its nose in envy. 

Snglish admirers of Jean will be able to see even 
more of her in the future, for Miss Florence Turner 
and Mr. Larry Trimble, the two chief Vitagraph 
players, are going to produce films on their own 
in this country. 

Except for these two players and Jean the rest of 
the company will be all English, and the ‘ Turner 
Films Ltd."—for this is the name of the new 
company—is going to make a big bid to at last mako 
English cinematograph pictures the best in the world. 
The head of Jean, it is interesting to note, will 
constitute the trade-mark of the company. 


‘*T THINK it’s an excellent idea,’’ remarked the 
new lodger, as he finished his soup. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Starvem, “ not used to beginning 
your dinner with soup, eh?” 

“Soup ? I thought it was hot water to prevent 
dyspepsia.” 


WIVES WANT A _ TRADE UNION. 


A Surrey lady is endeavouring to organise a trade union for wives. 


to be continually on their best behaviour. 


YOU ABUSED) \>4--o 
eo } te BIG, 


7 SHOULD HUBBY COMPLAIN OF HIS 
WIFES COOKING A DEPUTATION MAY 

{BE SENT ROUND TO INVESTIGATE 

*yYou'D BEST 

COME QUIETLY, 

MR BIGGINS’ 


omaynT 
EVEN HAVE 


ESCORTS SHOULD BE TOLD OFF 
‘| TO CONDUCT HUSBANDS STRAIGHT 
HOME ON PAY-OAYS. < — 


"11s NO USE 
— | SIR, THAT 

CauyT MAAM)| DODGE 
put BEEN TRIED 


neg” | 
KETS WILL PROBABLY BE 
Meteo TOOREVEMT BRUTAL HUSBANDS|. 
FROM PURCHASING TOBACCO — 


Hat? OH \|"DEAR ME, WHAT 
A GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT 
SINCE LAST, 
T SAW _HIM, 


THEN WE SHALL EXPECT To SEE 
THE IDEAL HUBBY AT LAST 


It wi'l aim at forcing bad employers, capitalists, shopkeepers, and husbands 
Below, our cartoonist suggests some of the things that may be 


seen once the union is in working order. 


— WHICH MAY LEAD TO HUBBY 
DISGUISING HIMSELF SO AS 
TO AVOID CAPTURE 


‘Bur THE MERE MALE MAY 
REVOLT AND ADOPT SIMILAR 
TACTICS OF HIS OWN . 


—For the five Best descriptions I will give Convbined Hand and Shaving Mirrors. Mark postcards “ Doxen.’’ (See page 54a 
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Mr. Borpen, manager of the Southbury Branch of 
the City and Rural Bank, was late coming in to the 
office that morning—an unprecedented event! For 
five years he had 


id down his after-breakfast news- 
paper at nine forty-four precisely, 


The Story of a 


and on the stroke 
of nine forty-five had passed through the door which 


question the large clock over the fireplace indicated 
exactly one minuto to 
appearance. . 
t was a morning of surprises. The instant he 
entered he became awaro of excitement in the atmos- 
phere. Whispers, scraps of conversation floated 
about, full of ominous portent. The staff stood 
mostly idle, conversing in knots—an unparalleled 
thing in that well-ordered office. Obviously something 
had happened. . 

Morris, the ea bemaag es came forward, wearing & 
worried expression, and ad him in a quick 
undertone. 

“Mr. Selby has reported to me that his cash is a 
hundred pounds short this morning.” 

“Good Heavens, Mr. Morris! A hundred pounds! 
How does he explain it?” 

“He doesn’t explain it. It seems inex licable. 
His cash was quite all right at the close of businees 
on Saturday, yet this morning on © ming his box 
he discovered that a bag of a hundred sovereigns 
was missing.” 

“You're quite certain that his cash is short that 
amount ?” 

“Quite. I have checked it myself.” . 

“Hm!” Mr. Borden dai a keen glanco in the 
direction of a young, fair-haired cashier who stood 
aimlessly at his till studying the items in his cash-book 
with a baraseed expression. ‘Send Selby to me,” 
he said, and went into his private room. 

Harry Selby received the summons as if he had been 
expecting it. He nodded, locked his till mechanically, 
and joined the manager in his room. 

Mr. Borden was seated at his table, a pile of unopened 
letters lying disregarded on his blotting-pad. His 
sallow features were contracted into an expression 
of mingled anxiety and displeasure. He scrutinised 
tho young cashier narrowly as he en 

“This is a very serious business, 
observed. 

“Very, sir,” agreed Harry quictly. 

“You can throw no light upon it ?”” 

“None whatever. It’s a mystery to me.” 

“You are certain that your cash was correct on 
Saturday ?” : 

“You checked it yourself, sir.” 

“Yes, yes. I remember now. I took your till 
and Mr. Jervis’, I believe, and Mr. Morris took the other 


Mr. Selby,” he 


two. We can take it for granted that your cash was 
correct on Saturday. Who carried it into the 
safe?” 


“ Raikes—as usual.” 

“You accompanied him, of course ?” 

Harry hesitated. 7 

“T went with him, but as we were going in the 
strong-room my attention was called to an error in my 
scroll-book, and I went back to correct it. I wasn’t 
away more than two or three minutes, however.” 

“And during those two or three minutes Raikes 
was alone in the strong-room with your cash ? You 
are aware that you were deliberately breaking one of 
the most stringent rules of this office ?” 

“Yes,” said Harry glumly. He felt that it would 
be unwise at the moment to point out that many other 
of Mr. Borden’s “stringent” rules wero also moro 
honoured in the breach t the observance. 

“Your box was properly locked ?” continued Mr. 
Borden. ‘‘ You arc certain of that ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Then Raikes could not possibly have tampered 
with your cash in the time at his disposal ?” 

““T’don’t see how he could, sir.” 

“Fm!” Mr. Borden frowned thoughtfully at the 
carpet for a space; then, putting out his hand, he 
touched an electric bell-push in the wall. 

Responsive to the summons a dark man in blue 
livery entered. Raikes was not a repossessing 
specimen. His swarthy com lexion gave him a slightly 
foreign look, and his habitually sullen expression, 
combined with a trick of avoiding other people’s eyes, 
was calculated to produce an unfavourable impression ; 
but, so far, no word had ever been breathed against 
his integrity, and he resented the summons. 

“7 want to ask you a few questions, Raikes,” said 
Mr. Borden. ‘“ You carried Mr. Sclby’s box into the 
strorg-room on Saturday ?” 

“T did, sir, but if you want to accuse me of——” 

“Nobody has accused you of anyehing yet, Raikes. 
Kindly tell me exactly what took p ce.” 

“I carried Mr. Selby’s box in first and put it in the 


Yow have heard of the young lady who said she was going to “pet a coastguard.” 


Vanished Gold 


By CHARLES REGINALD POOLE. 


. 


Complete Short Story. 


Strong-Room Thief. 


cash-safe. Mr. Selby went back into the office for 
a minute or two. I waited till he came back, then I 
fetched the other three boxes and the gentlemen 
locked up.” 

“Then you can throw no 
ah—loss ?” . 

“T know nothing about it, sir,” protested Raikes 
excitably. ‘I’ve always kep’ myself honest and 


pobody can say—— 
There’s no need to waste 


light upon Mr. Selby’s— 


y 

“That will do, Raikes. 
a in defending yourself from a charge that has 
not been made. You may go.” 

The man withdrew, muttering under his breath. 
Mr. Borden leant back in his ule and for a brief 
space regarded the young cashier with a steady, 
silent scrutiny. 

“Well, Mr. Selby,” he remarked at length, “ we 
appear to get no further. Of course, the matter 
cannot rest here. I must report it to Head ‘Office at 
once, and I cannot promise you what line they will 
take. It is my duty to warn you that in the absence 
of any—er—adequate explanation you must be 
prepared for the fact that they may require you to—er 
—make good the loss. You understand ?” 

A quick flash of contempt crossed Harry’s face. 
Knowing the man before him he had not been 
unprepared for this. 

“* Of course,” he said quietly, ““T should decline to 
do anything of the sort. 

“You are responsible for the money,” pointed out 


ee 
BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., June 30. 

i may be made in Heaven, bat the 
nuisance of it is that they have to be tested 
on earth. 

Tues., July 1. 

All the nice things one wants to do in life are 
either too expensive or too wicked. 

Wed., July 2. 

Woman is so illogical, She will always 
expect you to remember her birthday, but 
never her age. 

Thurs., July 3. 

Many a man’s peck of trouble comes in 
liquid form, 
Fri., July 4. 

It isn’t that the average woman likes to hear 
herself talk, but she likes to feel that she has 
the power to force others to listen. 

Sat., July 5. 

‘Woman is a creature of mood ; generally the 
imperative mood. 
Sun., July 6. 

A man always hates a scene because a man is 
never any good at a scene, 
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Mr. Borden smoothly. “‘ It was in your personal care.” 

“Tt wag the Bank’s money, not mine. And it is 
obvious that it has been stolen by somebody.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Selby, obvious is early what it 
is not. But it is your business to make it obvious.” 

There could be no misunderstanding his meaning. 
The blood rushed to Harry’s face. 

“Good Heavens, sir,” he burst out, ‘“ you surely 
don’t mean to imply——!” 

“I imply nothing,” said the manager coldly. “ At 
present my attitude i pore one of su ded 
judgment. But the H Office will aces the 
Nag on the facts, and it is my duty to warn you 
that those facts must be faced.” 

* 2 s * = 

Two mornings later Harry was again summoned to 
the manager’s room. He found Mr. Borden standin, 
on the hearthrug, holding an open letter in his hand. 
The manager nodded frigidly in response to Harry’s 
“Good morning.” He gave the impression of a man 
not altogether at his ease. 

“ Ah, Mr. Selby. I presume you know what I wish 
to speak to you about. As I expected, Head Office 
decline to recognise that any adequate reason has yet 
been shown why your cash should be a hundred 
pounds short, and they intend to hold you responsible.” 

He made a gesture of dismissal, and, seating himeelf, 
began to open the letters on his table. 

Later in the morning Harry’s friend Marston 
approached him. 

“TI say, Selby, d’you know what Borden has done ? 
He's just had a new account opened in Number Two 
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ledger, headed ‘ Cash Shorts Account re Henry Waltcr 
Selby.’ Beastly shame I call it!” 
“So that's the game, is it?” muttered Harry 
grimly. * Well, they can’t make me pay!” 
* s s * 


It was some days Iater when Selby asked Marston 
to do him a favour. 

“Certainly,” answered Marston. “ Anything in 
reason, old chap. What is it?” 

“Stop in your rooms to-night. And sit up as late ax 
you conveniently can. I may want you. I'm gone 
to stop on here and watch.” : 

““My dear chap——” 

“Don’t try to dissuade me. I’m quite determincd. 
Maybe it’s only nerves, but I’ve got it firmly fixed in 
my mind that another attempt is going to be made 
the cash to-night, and I couldn’t rest anywhere |)1t 
here.” 

Marston shook his head. 

“You're on the wrong track this time, old man. 
Nobody can get into that strong-room once it ~ 
locked up. Pilfering during business hours, that < 
what you wart to keep a look out for. Still, Vildo 
what you ask. Only we shall both waste our tine, 
you know.” 

Harry “‘ signed off ” in the attendance-book as usual, 
and went into the cloakroom for his hat and cout. 
Donning them in a leisurely manner, he said * Goud- 
night ” to the few loiterers who remained, and went out. 
A moment later the side-door was heard to slam. 

But Harry was still in the passage. He had mei I 
opened the door and closed it with a bang. Glancins 
swiftly round he retraced his steps along the passay:, 
and entered a small stationcry-room at the other cid 
He was safe from detection there. Nebody woul 
be likely to want supplies of stationery at that hour. 

He heard the fellows go out one by one until the Ii:-' 
had gone, and his loncly vigil was Veen The time 
passed with incredible wness. He heard tlic 
cleaning-woman arrive to “tidy up.” She sccnwl 
to take an unconscionable time. She was gone at In-1. 
He looked at his watch. Half-past six! He yawne:! 
disconeolately. He might have to wait for hours y«t. 

The darkness and stillness became almost uncanny. 
He could hear strange sounds in the Bank, mysterious 
creakinga and rustlings, and the weird, insistent tappins, 
of a ventilator that got on his nerves to a prepostciu.s 
extent. 

Eight o'clock! Nine! Well, he was here for the 
night now. 

Then suddenly his heart seemed to cease beating ay 
he heard a stealthy footfall in tho passage outside. 
The door communicating with the Bank was «j« ned 
with a faint jarring sound that struck a familiar itv. 
and the intruder went in. 

—_ crept softly out of the stationery-room and 
along the passage. The door was a little ajar. Throust 
the aperture he could see the gleam of an electric torch. 
He put out his hand and cautiously pushed open the 
door a little wider. Next instant he could have kicked 
himself for his forgetfulness as the hinges grated togethe, 
with a rasping sound that, to his startled ears, -cen' d 
to echo all over tho house. 

A voice rang out sharply: ‘‘ Who's there ?” He 
heard the metallic click of electric switches and 1): 
door was jerked wide open. Blinking in the sudden 
dazzle of light, Harry found himself gazing «9 
stupefaction at the manager. 

"Mr. Selby ! ” exclaimed the manager in amazcnu!'. 

“ Sorry, sir,’ stammered Harry in confusion. ~ !— 
I stopped on to-night. I was watching——” 

He paused, and inwardly cursed his imprudence in 
putting himself into such an awkward and comp: - 
mising situation. What would Borden think? Aw! 
what on earth had made him lose sight of the fact tls: 
the manager always made a point of examinilig the 
safes and the door and window fastenings ¢s¢'y 
evening ? 


“* Watching!” repeated the manager slowly, icily. 
“ For whom, may I ask ?”” . 
‘Oh, nobody in particular!” said Harry lame’. 


“You sec, sir, I had an idea that—that somcethit. 
was likely to happen to-night, and I decided to ste) 
and watch.” 

Indeed!” said Mr. Borden, and Harry could have 
kicked him for the inflexion of voice with which be 
said it. ‘ Well, your surmise was correct. Somethine 
has happened. { need hardly recall to your memory 
a recent incident in connection with your cu-h 
which, let mo remind you, has not becn sat 
factorily explained. To-night, for no apparent 
reason, I find you prowling about the premises alone. 
On discovery you appear agitated, you betray alarm. 
Honestly, I can come to but one conclusion.’ 

“What!” ejaculated Harry, aghast. 
mean——” 

““T mean that I see no reason why I shouldn't sen‘ 
for the police.” 

“Good Heavens, sir!” gasped Harry, with a sudden 
sickening realisation of the seriousness of the situation. 
Have you any keys?” demanded Mr. Borden. 

‘“* One—my ewn.” 

“No duplicates ?”” 

“You can search me if you like!” 
contemptuously. 

The next moment he regretted the 


ow; 


“You 


said Hairy 


permission, for 
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it became instantly apparent that the manager would 
not scruple to avail Nimsell of it. Harry could not 
withdraw tho permission once given, but he quivercd 
with rage and resentment as the manager, with the 
remark, “‘ You must pardon me, Mr. Selby, if I take 
you at your word,” ran a hand through his pockets. 

Not finding any keys, he paused, and regarded 
Harry in frowning perplexity as if he were uncertain 
how to act. 

“Look here, Mr. Selby,” he said at length, “I'm 
not satisfied. There’s something about this affair 
1 don’t like the look of. I shall wire to Head Office 
for instructions first thing in the morning. In the 
meantime I am going to release you on parole.” 

The manager, with a curt nod, moved aside, and 
Harry opened the door. As he was going out, however, 
he paused, as if a thou; ht had just struck him. Holding 
the door partly open he stood for several seconds in a 
listening attitude. No sound broke the stillness ; 
but presently Harry turned and looked at the manager 
with a new expression in his eyes. 

Well?” demanded Mr. Borden sharply. 

* Nothing,” said Harry hastily, and rushed out. 
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For That. 


Ty illustrating his statement that there is a reason 
for — . an American Congressman, Mr. 
Fugene Ransdell, recently told this story: 

A lady went into her sitting-room one day and 
found that one of the chairs had not been dusted : 


Outside in the cool air of the street he pulled up and ; in fact, the seat was covered with a thick layer of 


drew in a deep breath. 

~ By George!” he ejaculated, with profound 
expression, And again: ‘* By George!” 

Marston, writing letters in his’ room, was startled 
hy a sharp seppis ss the window-pane. 

Hastening to the window, he drew up the blind, 
and raised the lower sash. 

* Hullo, old chap!” 

‘Marston! Marston!” Selby’s voice was excited 
and cager. ‘Come quickly. I want your help. It's 
the most amazing sc00p yan ever sptane of.” 

* * 


A motor-cab swung round the corner from 
tle main street and glided swiftly to the door 
of the Bank House. Ere the chauffeur could get 
down to ring the bell, the door was thrown open and 
a man, dressed for a-journey, with a leather hand- 
bag in his hand, stood sid on tho threshold. 

“Got plenty of petrol?” he asked. 

* Plenty, sir.” 

“You understand. I want to reach Southampton 
as soon as possible. An important engagement.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Mr. Borden stepped forward. His hand was on the 
handle of the cab-door, when suddenly, out of tho 
shadows two dark forms hurled themselves upon him, 
and bore him swiftly backwards into the hall. 

“Steady, Mr. Borden!” The voice-was Selby's. 

“Selby! Marston! What does this mean?” 

“Oh, nothing—only we're rather curious to know 
what you've got in that bag, and why you're in such 
a hurry to got to Southampton to-night. 
hetter get in the cab quictly and come with us. 
You've got to come, you know !” 

* You shall pay for this!” muttered Borden through 
set teeth. 

But he made no further attempt at resistance. 
His wrists still held in a merciless grip, he got into the 
(ab with his captors. 

The chauffeur, who 


until now had remained 


motionless in his seat, as if dazed, got heavily down | 


and pecred through the window suspiciously. 


* Now then, gentlemen, what's the game? [ve 
got my license to think of, you know.” 
* That's all right,” said Harry shortly. “ You've 


nothing to fear. Drive to the police-station.” 
* * * * * 


“Eight thousand pounds!" exclaimed Marston, 
as he and Harry were walking home later that evening. 

Not a bad haul! But I can't make how out he 
managed to get hold of all those duplicate keys that 
v.ere found on him.” 

“TL couldn’t, either, at the time,” said Harry. “ But 
] fancy I've hit on a solution. You remember the 
rule he introduced a few months ago, that all safe keys 
were to be changed round once a fortnight? Well, 
as he always took one himself, one by one they all 
passed through his hands, and he must have had 
duplicates made somehow.” 

.” But what a cumbersome way of going to work ! 
Why, in his position he could easily have got at the 
gold reserve any time without arousing suspicion.” 

Possibly ; but I don’t fancy that was his game at 
all at first. Probably he merely intended to abstract 
comparatively moderate sums in such a way that the 
blame alwa, 8 pointed to somebody else—me, for 
instance.” Harry laughed rather bitterly. “ But he 
must have taken fright at what happened to-night and 
decided suddenly to make a bolt with what he could 
lay hands on.” 

; Well, what licks me, old chap, is the fact that 
you should suspect him of all people.” 

, I didn’t—not until an hour ago. You know the 
burglar alarm that rings upstairs in the house, and 
it connected with ag | door in tho Bank? Well, 
7 came into my mind like a flash that the cleaning- 
, oman always connects that alarm as soon~as she's 
inished tidying up.- I was holding a door wide open 


Hed the time, but, though I listened hard, I couldn't 
‘ar a sound. I knew then that Borden had discon- 


nected the alarm for some reason. 
reason, 


I ad th 
That's allt" guesse: eo 


—She meant, of course, “get a posteurd.” 


You'd | 


| dust. She 
, responsible. 
| “Jane,” she exclaimed angrily, “do you see 
this chair? It is simply covered with dust!” 

| ** Yes’m,” said Jane. 

| ‘Yes, but why is it in this state 2’? demanded 
| the irate mistress of the house. 

“T expect,” replied the imperturbable Janc, 


immediately summoned the maid 


‘it's ‘cos nobody’s sat on it lately '” 


Much Too Polite! 

Sin Hersert TREE, whose Shakespearean 
| Festival at His Majesty’s Theatre has again been a 
; great success, tells a number of good stories. 

One of his favourites is about an old lady 
who had invited some friends down to spend the 
week-end at her little country cottage. 

Her guests arrived in a tremendous downpour of 
rain. 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed the hostess as she 
welcomed them in; “ what aday! I’m glad you've 
come, but I do hope the weather will clear up, or 
you won’t enjoy yourselves much.” 

“Oh, but, my dear Mrs. Jones,” replied one of 
her guests politely, “we didn’t come to enjoy 
ourselves ; we came to see you!” 


| Not Quite Certain. 

Ir is of Sir Herbert that a very excellent golf 
story is told. oe 

He says that on one occasion he was in particu- 
larly bad form on the links, and at one of the tees 
| he made such a poor drive that he felt compelled 
| to comment upon it to the caddy. 

Half-apologetically, he turned to the youngster 
and said : 

“Did you ever see worse play than that ?” 

The caddy maintained a stolid silence, and Sir 
Herbert, thinking he had not heard his remark, 
repeated : 

“Tsay, did you ever see worse play than that ?” 

The caddy nodded his head. 

“T heard ye,” he said ; “ an’ I'm just thinkin’ !” 


The Simple Truth. 

Av Bow Street Police Court the other day a 
twelve-vear-old boy entered the witness-box. The 
magistrate wanted to make sure that he underst vod 
the nature of an oath, so he asked ; 

“Do you know what will happen if you don’t 
tell the truth?” 

And the small witness replied, with absolute 
truth: 

“T shall tell a lie!” 


The ‘‘Abutting'’ Goat. 

Mr. Wituiam J. Bryan, the American Secretary 
of State, who says he thinks we have seen the last 
great war, is the hero of many good stories. 

He once had occasion to protest against his 
real estate assessment, complaining particularly 
against a pet goat being assessed at £5. 

Mr. Bryan claimed that the goat ought not to 
be taxcd, and the tax-collector invited him to 
come to his office where they could look over the 
rules and regulations and see what could be done. 

The collector carefully read through the official 
circular and then asked : 

“Does your goat run loose on the road 2?” 

“ Sometimes he does,” Mr. Bryan admitted. 

“ And does he butt 2?” was the next question. 

_ “Yes, I suppose he does,” Mr. Bryan was forced 
to confess. 

“ Then, I'm afraid I can’t do anything for you,” 


That is a Svoonzrisin. 


L want others. 


rids Best Stories 


said the collector, folding up his papers, “ You'll 
haye ta pay the tax.” 

“But why?’ demanded Mr. Bryan, ratl 
bewildered. : se 

“You admit that your goat runs on the road, 
and that he butts,” the collector pointed out. 
“Well, the regulation says: ‘Tax all property 
running and abutting on the highway.’ So there 
you are!” 


Might Awaken Jealousy. 

Durine one of his political tours, Mr. Bryan 
visited Texas and was received with the wildest 
enthusiasm. 

At the close of one of his meetings a particularly 
enthusiastic young lady rushed on to the platform 
and clamoured to be allowed to kiss the orator. 

| Mr. Bryan politely but firmly declined to be kissed, 
and he left the building as quickly as possible. 

Afterwards his secretary ventured to remark that 
he feared Mr. Bryan’s refusal to kiss the lady might 
be unpopular. : 

“JT can’t help that,” replied Mr. Bryan; and, 
with a sly glance at his wife, who accompanied him, 
he added: ‘I shall be in Texas only a few days, 
but I shall be with Mrs. Bryan all my life!” 


Something Like a Speech! 
AFTER another of his speeches Mr. Bryan received 
what, he says, he considers to be the greatest 
compliment that has been paid him. 

He had been speaking fer two hours, and at the 
close an old backwoodsman, who had sat solemnly 
facing him in the front row all the time, came 
forward and shook his hand warmly. 

“That was the bulliest speech I've ever heard,” 
he exclaimed. “I could see your back teeth alk 
the time!” 


Matter of Money. 
Mr. Freverick T. Martiy, a wealthy American 
: philanthropist and a brother of the late Mr. Bradley 
) Martin. is on a visit to this country. 

Mr. Martin tells a story of two young society girls 
who were discussing the engagement of a young 
friend of their own to a very aged millionaire. 

**T know he is rich,”’ said onc of them doubtfully, 
“ but isn't he a bit too old to be considered cligible ?”” 

‘*My dear girl,” replied her more worldly-wise 
friend, “ he’s too eligible to be considered old!” 


A Stickler for His Rights. 

Siesor Caruso, the famous tenor, who is at 
present singing at Covent Garden, tells a story of a 
Roman peasant who was out of work and who applied 
one day to a rich man for a situation. 

* Have you a boat ?”’ the rich man asked. 

“ Yes, sir,”’ the peasant answered. 

“Well,” the rich man went on, “do you see 
those logs of wood drifting down the river? Well, 
they look as though they might be worth some- 
thing; go out in your boat and collect them, and 
I'll give you half of all you get.” 

Tho peasant got into his boat and rowed hard 
for some time towards the drifting logs. Then 
suddenly he turned round and made for the shore. 
A friend who had heard the bargain made asked 
why he had come back without the logs. 

The peasant scowled. ‘‘ They’re just as much 
mine as they are his,” he said. “I’m not going 
togive him any. So here I am out of work again!” 


All That He Remembered. 

Av a prize-giving in North London the other day 
the Bishop of London said that when he was in 
Toronto recently a man told him that he had 
heard him speak fourteen years ago, and that he 
only remembered one part of his speech. 

‘The Bishop was interested and asked what it was 
he remembered, hoping that he had been able to 
drive home some great moral lesson. But he was 
doomed to disappvintment. 

“He said,” the Bishop went on, “that all he 
remembered was a story I tuld of an old woman 
who fell from a third-floor window in a house in the 
“East End, struck the pavement with terrible 
violence, and was picked up dead.” 

The Bishop went to a neighbour, and was talking 
over the sad occurrence. ° 

“‘T am afraid,” he remarked, “that Mrs, Jones 
was not prepared to meet death.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” was the reply. “I know she was, 
for as she passed my window in her fall I heard her 
say : ‘ Now for the bump!’ ” 


Be orisina!. 
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A SNUGGERY FOR SNAKES. 


Where they are Captured in Large Quantities, 
Robbed of their Poison, and then Let Loose 
in a Home of their Own. 


Ove hears daily of charitable individuals with 
plenty of time and money inaugurating homes for 
various unfortunate types of humanity, but the 
most unique establishment of its kind is certainly 
the Venom Institute of San Paulo, in Brazil, where 
a permanent and comfortable home is provided for 

oisonous snakes. : 

The Institute is in a part of Brazil noted for its 
superabundance of venomous reptiles, where the 
loss of life from snake-bites became so serious that 
something had to be done by the Government to 
cope with the situation. 

bands of men, wearing thick boots, leggings 
and gloves for protection against the snake bites, 
daily hunt the thickly-grassed districts round 
about the Institute, armed with long thin tubes, 
terminating in two semi-circular claws, which are 
controlled at the end nearest the body, and can be 
opened of closed at will. 

By this means they are able to grasp the snake 
firmly by the tail, without any danger to themselves. 

As soon as a snake is caught in this manner. 
it is unceremoniously thrust into a basket, where, 
together with a writhing, coiling mass of its 
brethren, it is conveyed to the Home. 


Where the Snakes are ‘Filed Away.”’ 


A large conservatory “containing long rows of 
glass-covered boxes, similar to the glass cases used 
in greenhouses for growing tomatocs, is used as a 
sorting place for the large quantities of reptiles 
which are brought into the Home every day. 

Eath éase is labellcd with the particular species 
of snake it contains, so that when the day's “ bag” 
is brought in, it is a comparatively simple matter 
for the expert naturalist to grip each one with the 
above-described instrument, and, recognising its 
species, put it in the proper receptacle. 

‘The next stage in this queer place is what is 
called the operating table. Here, under the 
personal supervision of & fully-qualified doctor, 
garbed exactly as the surgeon in the operating-room 
of a hospital, with the long white overall, fine rubber 
gloves, and s0 on, the snake is robbed of'its poison— 
termed “ serum ”—and rendered quite harniless. 

One man grips the snake firmly by the tail; 


which is no easy task, for it will wriggle and twist | 


and turn in a manner that would tax severely the 
~ strongest wrist ; whilst the doctor forces the jaws 
open with a surgical instrument until he gets hold of 
the bag containing the poisonous serum. 

A small glass dish is held directly beneath the 
bag, and the doctor proceeds to drain it of its 
contents. Each snake yields something like 
thirty centigrammes of serum, which, in appearance, 
greatly resembles ordinary milk. 


Gardens for Poison-less Reptiles. 


When the operation is over the snake is taken 
away, and placed in a large garden, from which 
escape is a matter of impossibi iy. 

Of course, it would be most cruel to turn the poor, 
defenceless snake adrift into the woods again, for 
he would be entirely at the mercy of his enemics, 
and soon succumb. So this garden, which contains 
almost everything Mr. Snake would find in his natural 
clement, trees, shrubs, long thick grass, pools and 
streams where he may disport himself on warm days, 
is provided by the Institute. . 
undreds of perfectly harmless reptiles of almost 
every kind may be seen gliding about in these 
gardens, and one can well imagine the horror 
a traveller, with no knowledge of the circumstances, 
would experience in finding himself suddenly 
surrounded by hordes of these reptiles. : 


IN A BAD STATE, 


Mrs. Tutncoms had a worried look on her face 
as she came down to breakfast. 

‘“‘ Mary,” she said to the maid, “I am somewhat 
alarmed—I do hope nothing has happened to the 
master. He hasn’t been home all night.” 

‘Why, bless you,” replied Mary, “ th’ master’s 
all right. He’s down at the front door, ma’am 
He says he’s been there a long, long time, but he 
can’t remember whether he’s goin’ out or comin’ in. 
= he’s made up his mind, ma’am, I'll let you 

now,’ 


-For the five best Spoonerisms I will give Silver and Pearl Fiuit Knives. Mark rostcards “ Spocner.”” 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


article on p 
to suggest 1 
friend asked them this 
were received from the following, to each of whom the 
prize of @ eealing-wax ect has been sent: 


Esperance Villas, Lisburn; 
Norfolk; F. K 
Mra Rutherford, 23 Perth Rd., Dundee. 


reasons for bei 
Week for Five 


T. Cheesbrough, Netherfield, Notts; F. Raynor, 49 Park 
St., Lenton, K 
See Bes Norbury; Miss M. Shaw, 151 Tufnell Park 


entitled “ His 
not more than twelve words was asked for, and for the 
nest attempts the prizes of five half-crown postal orders 
have been thus awarded : 


ton Rd.. Salisbury: A. H. Lilley, Stone, Aylesbury; G. 
Ramsay, 203 
25 Lockwood St., York. 


water, | 
power in the 


£9 Kerrsland Cres., Strandtown, Belfast ; A. Broughton, 


following, to whom the prizes of five blue-bird brooches 
have been forwarded : 


37 Pembroke Rd.. Erith, Kent; M 
ham_ Rd., Rock Fer 
Cambridge; Mrs. W. 


(Footline Results continued on page 72.) 


PS 


‘RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


cards, Y 
. Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


ccmpetitions, but your reply to each must be written on 
a separate postcard. * 


RESULT OF “‘AD.-LIMERICK” CONTEST No. 8, 


WrErx EXDING 
Jury 5, 1913. 


GAY DAYS AT THE GAIETY. 


By J. JUPP ‘many years stage-door keeper at the 
old and new London Gaiety Theatre.) 

AFTER some twenty years’ experience, both at the 
old and new Gaiety, I have come to the conclusion 
that a stage-door keeper sees more of the seainy 
side of life than does almost anyone else. He ix 
the recipient of many strange confidences. He 
watches struggling novices rise to fame, and he sccx 

“stars? who were once famous descend to almost 
the lowest depths of poverty. 

Stage-door keeping, though, is not what it was 
years ago. In the old days the “ johnnies ” uscil 
to fairly swarm round, and it generally meant hallt- 
a-sovereign to get a note up to the popular favourite 
of the moment. It doesn't mean much now. 

Only the other evening, a tremendous swell came 
in and gave me his card to send up to one of the 
girls—I won’t mention his name, but he was a lord. 
An answer came back, and then he asked for x 
pencil and some paper, wrote three notes, and hai! 
them all sent up. - At the finish, he asked me tur 
a cigarette—which I gave him—borrowed a matcl:, 
and went off without even saying ‘“‘ thank you.” 

A stage-door keeper has to exercise a good ('e::| 
of tact and patience in order to keep undesival:'c 

ople out of the theatre. I think that, as a rule, 

have been fairly successful in this respect, lu | 
meet with some obstreperous customers somctimnc-. 

How |! was Outwitted. 
,_ On one oceasion, acting on orders, I told a very 
determined-looking lady that the manager wis 
“not in London,” but she did not believe 
me, and did not hesitate to tell me so, At [isi 
she went away; but not for long, however. !«1 

a few minutes later I saw her come back wit! «: 
hansom cab. 

She gave the driver some money, and he ¢i-- 
mounted from his box with a very broad grin «1 
his face, while the lady mounted in his place, and. 
standing on the seat, she looked through the fier 
window, to see the manager sitting there with >: 
friends. . 

Down she came in a towering rage, and, bran:l- 
ishing her umbrella, she exclai : 

“There, sir, 1 knew you were a liar. You told 
me that the manager was not in London, and J've 
just seen him sitting in his office. What have you 
to say for yourself?” 

The only thing I could think of to say was, 
“Well, madam, he is not in to you.” But she 
went away with the honours of war. 

- On another occasion a certain gilded youth had 
been pestering a charming member of the compan) 
with his attentions, though she frequently asked 
him not to, so that, at last, one night she sought my 
aid to get rid of him. 

gentleman rember of the compan happened 
to overhear her, and volunteered his aid in “ warn- 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


“WAG” CONTEST. 


“Can you wag your ears?’’ was the title of an 
e 1224 of P.W., and readers were asked 
what reply they would make supposing ® 
uestion. The best five answers 


E. Arnold, 67 St. Mary St., Cardiff: R. C. Barbour, 
L eoror, Eausnnit 
., Eas 


nott, 4A Thackeray Ham, E.; 


“TWO POUNDS" CONTEST. 
Competitora in this contest were invited to give their 
ing desirous of winning the prize of £2 @ 
ears offered in our ‘‘ Middles"’ com- 
petition. A stylo pen has been eent to each of the 
following, who eubmitted the best reasons : 


Mies G. Beresford, 6 Colonnade Gardens, Eastbourne; 


ottingham; RK. W. Reynolds. 62 Norbury 


“CONDENSED” CONTEST. 


After reading Chapter XIII. of the story in P.W.. 
Women of Mystery,” a eummary of it in 


W. L. Beevor, Fekenham, Norfolk; C. Farr, 1 Hamil- 


Crow. Rd.. Partick, Glasgow; C. Wareham, 


“LITTLE” CONTEST. 


An up-to-date version of the rhyme, ‘‘ Little drops of 

ittle grains of sand, make the mighty grocer a 

and,” was required, and for the best five 

parodies eent in ‘the prizes gf sealing-wax eets have 
en allocated as follows : 


F. D. Beare, Winchester St., Andover; C. Bottcher, 


14 Midland 8t.. Hull; C. Morley, 55 Baldry Gardens, 
Streatham, §.W.; C.D. Smith, 79 Newsham Drive, 
Derby Rd., Liverpool. 


“BOOTS” CONTEST. 


‘The conundrum lady ccmpetitors were invited to solve 
was “ Why i summer sale like an old pair of 


is @ 
boots?’ and the best replies were received from the 


Mrs, Cheesbrough, Netherfield, Notts; Miss G. Choate. 
iss M. Hall, 4 Chat- 
5 Earl St., 


ys re. J. Odame, 
, Ruseell, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. 


“1. All anewers or attempts must be written on post- 
to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


2. You may take part in‘any number of these footline 


8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 


4 Each competitor must give his or her real address. 


Unlegs thie condition is complied with, the competitor | ing off’ the young man once and for all. 
orig eae ape aad ae ry Dressed Up as a Bruiser. 
5. Mark eac tea ith the competi- F : es 
aba MOTk gach, Peet ctended in the top lett-hand copaer. | ,, That night, as usual, the gilded Sari! presentc«l 


You will find this name in the announcement of the inquired 101 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditions 
ere fulfilled all the_postca: may sent in one 
envelope marked ‘‘ Postcard” in the top left-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name an 


himself at the stage-door a 
Miss ——. : 
“She told me to tell you not to wait, sir,” J replied. 
“Oh,” he laughed, * she doesn’t really mean !'. 


addrees o' the sender. 6 We ” 6 it, but 
6 tempt : ell,” I answered, ‘she may not mean it, 

soy au attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, I’ve no doubt the gentle she’s engaged to can 
7. Each competition will be judged separately and tell you more about it than I can,” an I waved m3 


the co es announced in the footlines, will 
awarded to the efforts considered the best. 

8. In the event of ties for a mone ize, th i il 
be divided, end, where the awards are gilts, oe 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


hand towards my fellow-conspirator, who, in his 
stage “ make-up ” of a dirty white woollen jer). 
a loose frieze overcoat, and a small cap pulled » cll 
down over his eyes, looked a typical bruiscr. | 

“Oh, I ie I've made a mistake,” said the 
you ntleman. 
? “Mistake | Who's mistake—what mistake ‘ ’ 
asked the actor, edging up to him. 

“Sorry—got hold of wrong name—wrene 
theatre—-sorry—must be off—good-night,” gas}! 
the youth as he disappeared through the swing: 
doors, never to be seen again. 

But I have sad memories as well as gay onc 
and to my dying day I shall always regret that | 
stood talking to Mr. Tom Terriss at the old Gaiety 
sages one night, instead of delivering a mess; 
to his father. 


The prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to E. Arnold, 67 St. Mary Street, Cardiff, 
for the following : 

Said mamma to her. daughter named May, 
“When you're married it’s cheaper to pay 
For things of the best, 
Such es, may I suggest? 
Glove Polish—on ‘tap’ every day.”’ 

Twenty consolation gifts have been awarded as 
follows : 

W. M. Carr, 24 High St.. Eastbourne; G, C. Cory, 
wrevaits, Mil’ Ra... Exatboumne: W. H. Duckworth, 21 


ille Ave., Scarbo h; K. ‘5 6.4% Y 
Ashville Ave arborough; K. Edmunds, 3 Ashburn We were laughing and joking, you must under: 


rdns., roc! tland; J. Emmott, Alderecholes, 
Thornton, Bradford; diss A. Fear, 12, Welle Ra. | stand, when the guv’nor came out and told me t 
"W. High, yeton, Corsham Ry dontkawdoe Hen. © round to the Adelphi and ask Mr. vein 


erriss to join in a hand at cards after the show. 
put I atill stayed chatting for a little while before 


setting out. ; 
When I arrived at the Adelphi, and they told me 


J. W. High, Ro 

W. Tandrell, 13 Parkfield Drive, Liscard, Cheshire; J 
Johnston, Drummond Place, Edinburgh; A. E. 
Lewis, § Bhoraclife Rd,, Old Kent Rd.. 8.E.; D. J. 


js A. 
Macleod, 15 Lbs St., Darlington; Mrs. Nash igs? Mel. 


fat Bg Mhornion Howth. CR Perfect. > Mexlenge | that Mr. Tervins had just been taken away, st) 
Didebary i By smith, 3 Granby Bldgs. Mor the W. | by an assassin’s knife, I really felt io I eit : 
nm le, ‘on; » Du 5 3; 7T. W. a mi > . bee arhier, 
Sutclifie, 67 Tone Bt ode OW Ht. Wick, “oo | cfiminal myself; for, had I been ten minted © 


Ennismore Rd., Liverpool. : I might have done something to avert the tragedy. 


(See rules above. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jouty 5, 1913. 


HEN Miss Arabella 
Ogleworthy, daugh- 

: ter of the woman 
vopularly credited with 
Tee the leader of tho 
militant Suffragettes, fled 
to France with a war- 
rant on a charge of con- 
spiracy out against her, 
be became practically an 
outlaw. 

Being a political offen- 
der, she could not, of 
course, be extradited, and 
she was safe so long as 
shoe remained abroad, but 
the moment she should 
set foot in in land again 
she was liable to be 
arrested. Which was, to say RUNNING 
the very least of it, an unpleasant position to be in. 

In time it became an intolcrable ition. Miss 
Ogleworthy’s mother fell ill and wanted her daughter 
with her, for one_thing; the Feminine Franchise 
Federation wanted Miss Seleworthy back, for another. 
And so it was decided that sho must run the gauntlet 
and return to England. Bunty, the hidden puller 
of the Suffragette strings, said so, and Bunty'’s word 
was law. 

Bunty went to work always through the medium 
of Mrs. Agatha Philpot, acting “‘ head” of the Federa- 
tion, for Bunty revealed herself to as few as possible, 
quictly and unostentatiously, and no one, certainly not 
the detectives on the watch, at first connected the 
slim, elegant young man who several times called at 
the house where Arabella Ogleworthy was staying in 
aris, with any plot toenable her to escape unobserved. 

People often called at the house in the Rue Cos- 
mopolitan, and this young man was a very ordinary- 
looking sort of person. But, for all his looks, he 
represented the initial move in Bunty’s daring game 
of bluff, he was the “ cloak” under fre ari 

sleworthy was 
Zz FF to attempt to 


“Sl leave Paris and 
A 


reach London 
unchallenged. 

The Scotland 
Yard men 
watching in 
Paris discovered 
that quite by 
chance. Ono 
afternoon the 
young man, 
dressed in a 
blue serge 
lounge suit, a 
light overcoat, 
and a soft felt 
hat surmount- 
ing his boyish 
face. went into 
the house. 

Half an hour 
later he came out and hailed the first taxi-cab 
that he saw. He-was just about to jump in when 
a passer-by, another elegant young man, caught 
sight of him, and, waving a salutation, advanced and 
held out his hand. Obviously he was—or thought ho 
was—a friend of the other. 

The detectives, watching idly, had their first thrill 
of excitement in the case for a long time, however ; it 
was plainly a case of mistaken identity. 

The young man who had come out of the house 
stood back in evident surprise angi non-recognition 
as the other approached, and did not return the salu- 
tation or offer his hand. And then, with what was 
obviously a muttered apology for his mistake, and a 
how, the sceond elegant young man passed on, while 
the first got, into the cab and drove off. 

The detectives exchanged glances. “ Better get 
a cab and follow,” said one, “ while I stay here and 
watch. There may be something in it; if you're 
not back inside the hour I'll take it for granted that 
you re on to something.” 

The first cab led the way to a station, the Gare 
du Nord, and following cautiously into the building the 
detective caught sight of tho young man at tho 
booking office. With an affected carclessness he 
strolled past and shot a look at him. He could only 
see the other's profile, but that was sufficient for him ; 
the poste ‘““man” was really Miss Arabella Ogle- 

y- 


He tapped her lightty on the shoulder 
. and spoke her name, 


wort! 

Excitedly he sli out of sight and watched. 
Quickly she hurri ae towards the platform from 
which the Calais-Dover boat train was about to leave. 

Without a moment's hesitation he pulled out his 
Pocket-case, found his return half ticket to London, 
and followed her. 

.Here, at last, was his great chance to distinguish 
himself ! 


s s . s s * 
% The detective carried out his arrest of Miss Arabella 
gleworthy with a dramatic touch worthy of the 
Cinematograph; he came down tho gangway from 


Our readers are very fond of makings Limericks. 


THE GAUNTLET. 


| 


_Complete Short Story. 


The Daring Exploits of Bunty, the Lady Who Pulled the Strings for “the Cause.” 
By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


the boat to the pier behind her, and at the very 
moment which she stepped ashore at Folkestone he 
tapped her lightly on the shoulder and spoke her 
name. 

She moved out of the way of other passengers, 
and then stood still and looked at him in the rather 
uncertain light. 

“Yes,” she answered quite composedly. 
Miss Ogleworthy, Sergeant Nichols.” 

He felt slightly disappointed that sho knew his 
name, and that she was taking things so calmly. 
“Then I have a warrant for your arrest,” he said. 
“T have to warn you that anything you say now 
may be used in evidence against you later.” 

“TI know,” she said. ‘I knew you were after me 
directly I saw you on board. It was too late to 
run back then. It’s rather chilly here; do you mind 
if we move ?” 

They passed the Customs and walked across to the 
train waiting to rush them up to. London. The train 
was very crowded by the time they reached it—Miss 
Ogleworthy had been rather behind in her turn to 
leave the boat, and they had to share a corridor 
compartment with an elderly gentleman trying to 
make himself comfortable in a corncr and settle 
down to his book. 

He was an odd-looking person, this old man, grey- 
haired, bespectacled, a square, almost white, beard 
covering his checks and his chin, a long, loose cape- 
coat nearly down to his ankles. Sergeant Nichols 
remembered having seen him staggering about the 
deck of the steamer on the way over, and had once 
noticed Miss Ogleworthy apparently asking him some 
question. 

The old man looked up sharply as they entered 
the carriage, and gave a little grunt, possibly because 
he had hoped to have it to himself for the journey to 
town. He repeated the grunt when the guard, at 
the detectives request, locked them in, and then, 
with a somewhat grudging nod of recognition to the 
masculincly attired Suffragette and a momentary 
stare at Sergeant Nichols, he buried himself in his book. 

It was somewhere about nine o'clock when the train 
left Folkestone, and for the first half hour or so the 
detective and his prisoner did not disturb the old man 
in his corner, nor speak to cach other. 

Then the detective broke the silence. The carriage 
was not a smoking one, but he was pining for a cigarette, 
and after some fidgeting with his case he looked 
at Miss Ogleworthy and asked if he might smoke. 
She nodded smilingly, and then he addressed a similar 
request to the old gentleman. 

“Smoke? Oh, yes, by all means, certainly, 
certainly !"’ he muttered in a deep, jerky sort of 
voice, putting down his book suddenly. 

“ Thank vou,” returned Sergeant Nichols ; ‘‘ perhaps 
you will join me, sir?" He held out his case in- 

’ vitingly. The other 

bowed and took a 

, cigarette, and_ then, 
before he helped 

himself, the officer 
turned to Miss Ogle- 
worthy with a smile. 

“LI beg our 
pardon, perhaps 
you also would care 
to ad 

“Thank you, I 
should!” sne 
laughed back: 
** smoking is one of 
” my vices.” 

The cigarcttes had 
a magical effect ; 
they opened the 
=== gates of conversa- 
tion, and instead of 
; sitting together in 

glum silence the 
detective, his 
prisoner, and the 
odd-looking old man 
in the corner began 
He was an odd-looking person, to talk as if they 

this old man, had known each 


“T am 


Here is a@ chancs for them. 


other for some time instead 
of being mere fellow pas- 
sengers. 

The old man neglectcil 
his book utterly and took 
the chief share in the talk- 
ing. Addressing cach of 
his. listeners in turn as 
sir,” a title which caused 
Sergeant Nichols to flash 
a knowing, amused smile 
at Miss Ogleworthy, ho 
kept up an almost in- 
cessant flow of comments 
and opinions on matters 
of the moment, from the 
birth-rate to the Balkans, 
and cricket to the cinema- 
tograph. 

He even referred to tho 
Suffragettes, in passing—another cause for suppressedt 
merriment and more sly glances at Miss Arabella 
Ogleworthy on the part of Mr. Nichols, and his 
observations on ‘that lunatic Bunty” were par- 
ticularly severe. 

And so they went on talking while the express 
rattled and hurtled through the night, eating up 
mile after mile on its rush to London. The little 
lights of Kentish cottages shone out for an instant 
and were gone, quiet stations and big, important 
towns were passed ani left behind with a flash and a 
roar, and presently the straggling street lamps of 
more distant 
suburbs, and , 
then the moro 
compact ones of 
nearer ones, 
loomed up. 

The old man 
in the corner 
yawned and 
looked at his 
watch. ‘‘ Good 
train, this; wo 
shall be in by 
time in ten 
minutes now.” 
He fumbled in 
one of his ~ 
pockets and qWriha sleepy groan, the detective Jill 
took out a headlong across one of the seats. 
cigarette case. 

* Just time for one more smoke,” he observed 
genially. ‘* Hullo, I’ve just got one each!” 

He offcred the case to Miss Arabella Ogleworthy. 
There were three cigarettes, big, fat Egyptians, in it. 
She took the one nearest to her. Then he held the 
case out to the detective, helping himself rather 
absent-mindedly, it scemed, at the same moment. 

Sergeant Nichols took three whiffs and then yawned, 
a fourth and passed his hand over his cyes, a fifth 
and looked startled, and then he threw the cigarettu 
away from him and started wildly to his feet. 

“Here, what the——” he began thickly, swaying 
like a drunken man. “I'm drugged!” he called 
dully above the noise of the train. With a frantic, 
despairing effort he turned with the intention of pull- 
ing the alarm and stopping the train. He took a half- 
step along the carriage, and then, with a sleepy groan, 
fell headlong across one of the scats. The odd-looking 
old man immediately jumped up and produced a 
bottle of colourless liquid and a handkerchief. 

** Now,” he said, emptying some of the liquid on 
to the handkerchief and placing it over Nichols’ mouth 
and nose, “* now I think you'll sleep till they find you 
at Charing Cross. Help me arrange him in the corner, 
will you, Bella? That's right. Now pull down tho 
blinds and slip along the corridor with me; we're 
neatly in. What do you think of the plot, eh?” 

“T think,” whispered Miss Arabclla Ogleworthy, 


“ that vou really ought to have been a man, Bunty! 
* * * * * * 


The two, the odd-looking old man in the ulster 
and his elegant young companion in a light rainproor 
coat, had hurried out of the end corridor carriage and 
driven away ina taxi-cab long before the guard had 
remembered to unlock the first corridor carriage and 
roused even to semi-sensibility the detective who, 
to his amazement, he found Iviny there alone. 

They drove to Victoria Station and then dismissed 
the cab. 

“ We'll walk through the station to Grosvenor Road, 
separate, and pick up a taxicach,” said Bunty. ‘That 
ought to cover up our tracks. You go to the addresa 
I told you, and you'll find your mother there. You'll 
be quite safe as long as you stay indoors—the police 
don’t know where she is. Vil ring you up in the 
morning and talk to you about things. I may want 
you to work a scheme for me in a day or two before 
we send you back to Paris by acropline. Good-night 
now, here's your cab.” 

“Good-night, and thanks so much for helping 
mother and me,” said Miss Ogleworthy quietly. 

“Good-night!”’ said Bunty. And then in her ulstes, 
her wig, her beard, and her glasses she walked slowly ou, 

(Another Bunty story nex! week.) 
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NICKNAMES OF FAMOUS JOCKEYS. 


Popular Charlie Trigg & owen as “Hell-Fire 
a 


subscriptions to the Fresu Ars Fonp. Every nine- 
pence pays for one child. Have you sent yours yet ? 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,906 178. 103d. 


F. Eeles, £5; Capt. R. M. G. Tulloch, £3; A, E. 
Crowte, 4s.; H. A. Buck, 58.; Marjorie and Reneo 
Meiklejohn, 10s.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; F. G. Leyto Qs. 3d.; 

‘a D., i0d.; W. M. Roberteon, 2s. 6d.; 
Evenden, 2s. H le. ; 


Ever since horse-racing firet became popular in 
England the public has been wont to give nicknames 
to its favourite jockeyr, and the practice has con- 
tinued right down to the present day. 

For instance, Johnny Reiff, the rider of 
Craganour in the Derby, was promptly christened 
“The Midget ” on his arrival in this country from 
America in 1899. He has grown up now, and is a 
married man, but the name still sticks to him, 
and it certainly fitted him to perfection in those 
early days, when he rode at 4st. 7\b., and measured 
only an inch or so over four feet in height. 

oe was also known for a while as “ Pine- 
apple Reiff,” on account of the following incident : 

‘At the time when he was the spoilt darling of the 
racing world, a great lady ap roached him one day 


H. Turner, £1; 
Cc. A. 


eon, 1s, 6d.; Anon., 2s. r ag 
V. C. Miller, 9s. 6d.; A. H. Dockrille, £1 1s.; Mies F. 
Moseley, 5s.; Mrs, Maclaren, £1 1e.; E. A. Cadman, £1; 
Nemo, £1; J. H. Phillipe, ‘6e.; H. J. Kirkby, 58.; G. 
hes, 108.; Mre. W. Cooper, £2 . Goaten, 
4s. 6d.; A Lover of Children, 38.; C. Leigh Pemberton, 

hester. ut, le. 6d. 


bes, 1s. 6d.; Anon., Sd; w.c 


Bs. : 

in the paddock and said : ““ What do you feed your | 10s. A. Rivet, 10s.; Mies Holehouse, 9d.; Stornoway, 
horses on, little boy, to make them win so often ?” Ls. éd.; 5 eel MacDoneld Bee, A, 8. 58.3 0. Bary 
oi Pineapples, ma’am,” answered Jobnny without Country ‘Bain, 6s. 3d.; A._and M., 6, 1s. 6d.; 
turning a hair. M. J. W. and M. BR. D., 9 R. Cramer, 2s. 6d.; A Vow, 
The joke of the impromptu reply lies in the fact ae Th Peat oki od. het og "Eats oes. ¥ 
that all horses dislike intensely this particular | Charley, 9d.; coe C. P. Temple, 10s, 6d.; 14. D., 108.; 
fruit, and none can be induced to eat it under any a a pele, 5 yee ine mes “ie Pow: 
circumstances whatever. 2s: 6d; A trifle, 18, 6d.; A, V._H., 10s. 6d.; One who 
Tod Sloan, the pioneer of the American loves, children, “i. "@a- if A. Bes sat. #3 10s. i Andrew, 
oe ” wo. 2 * is algreen, a} A ae . By e alone, Hy 
d invaders, was: (given. at least three nicknames | Mrs, Cra Tan's china pig, 8s.; E. W. K., 10s.; W, G. D.. 

uring his brief, meteoric career in this country. Qd.: W. Seddon, £1; §.°R’ Renkin, £1 is.; Mrs 


bs. 3d.;_ Thora, Ellen, and Ernest 


is.; Russell, 9d.; Mrs. Anderson Stebbing. £5; 
R. White, 9d.; Phyllis end Gwyneth, 1s, 6d.; Mrs. 
. B, Neleon, £1; M abbe, £10; Sunny Jim, 
Is. 6d.; Mrs, F. Lee, 108.; EB, J. Wilsden, 9d 
mith, 58.; Catherine, 3s.; Norah Riley, 1s.; 5. V. W., 
9s. 6d.; F. N. B., 18.;_Mise L. Roeckel, 5s.; E._Ielip, 
Qd.; A. Cuthbert, '9d.; Joyce Lazard, 1s.; M. A. L. |. 
2s. 3d.; Adelaide friends, S Cy tee £4 1s.; Well- 


“*Brainy Maher." 

He was “The Crawler,” on account of the 
way he used to craw! up on to the neck of his mount 
during the progress of a hotly-contested race ; 
“The Whisperer,” because it was said that he used 
to whisper in his horse’s ear as he leaned over him 
while riding; and ‘“ Top-Speed Tod,” because of 


7) 188 . 


the manner in which he rode his mount from start wisher, Se, td e's, 64.) 0, ler, Os A ey eines 
to finish as hard as he could go. T. 'W., 88.; Ew Paseant, ds. dd.; D. Turner, le. 6d.; J. 
Frank Wootton used to be known as the “ New | Abel. éd.; W. Prior, 38. 9d.; A lover of children, 5s. ; 


Johnny Reiff,” because he strongly resembled the Barling Katie's Bate, Pa eee . 


little American in feature and build. He was also 


called “Tiny” Wootton. ' Mrs. Ahern, oe ete, de. Sd; Elsie Wille. Od; Mrs. 
Daniel Maher is familiarly “‘ Danny,” of course, | Culross, 28. 6d.; Rutherglen, 1s *6d.; Mrs. Wordsworth 
but he is also known as “ Brainy Maher,” because Harrison, 10s.; F. Meeking, 2s. 34. E, Bath, 6s,; Kate 
he rides with his head as well as his hands. und Bthel Edwards, te. Odi: nn diervogel. 158.7 2. 
Herbert Jones is ‘“‘The King’s Jockey” now Thynne, 3s. 9d.; K Phillips, 68.; Mrs. Sullivan. 

Ya ” . . . e i oe oF : . 

and was formerly ‘‘ Diamond Jubilee Jones,” after cee ia eg g. Hall ale G. Leach, Je, ed; 3: Mise B. 
the horse that first made him famous. J. H. | is. éd.; Tt’ Osborn, Qs. 6d’; Anonymous, £5; W, nos i 

Kruboy,_ £3; Well-wisher, 


6d.; A rae 
in is “ ts.’” i W. E. Speirs, £1 1s.; 1. Parfitt. 18.; 
Martin is ‘‘ Skeets Tom Cannon in the old days E. Speirs a ait, 3 J a3 


was facetiously dubbed “The Eton Boy,” from 


; Mesers, W. J. 
P 2 are A. F. Avens, £1 10s.; A old friend, 9d.; M. F. 
the, place vot his birth. ne : Calamel aa. Anon: 108. ‘ie F. An aby. #8 3: 
oor F rcher was, of course, e Tinman .. HH. Love, £10; «WV Abems, ; Miss : 
ere ery he awed to reke in the “tin” | Rale™ % S40 SiQhon gas. Mitlord: 10 
for his followers. He was also called “ The wile and Nettie, Molanchian: as qlonie. wr; i. ise 
Demon,” owing to his furious riding. MoRean 40. Gar en onenes. s.;,N. H. toung: 
The veteran John Osborne was “The Pusher,” £1 Ne it ae ik 7 : —" age ss Wy. 


. D., Is. .; A_H. O., 28 aig 
bs. 8d.; Inasmuch, 16. 6d.; Thankful, 2s. 6d.; Anon., 9d. 
CoLtecren : Proceeds of concert arranged b: A 


a name which explains itself. Sam Chiffney the y ure 
Keppel, £9 10s Bullord 


younger was “The Artful Dodger,” and lived up 


to hia name, frequently stealing a race from oe "i ie, 2id:j, Penwortham mill emplc ees, ae J 
i i i i i , hi le, ig . Smart, . .; Few embers ©! 
animals infinitely superior to his own mount by his | Busdele. 18 J.1e Roome, £3 38.: G. H. Dale, 4s.; 


s.; G, D 5 
Shell, £1; F. Goose. 9d.; Mond Nickel, 88. 6d.; Express 


tricky riding and skilful mancuvring. 7 F. . Od.; 
Dairy Staff, 3s. 9d.; P. Philp, 4e. 6d 


Whalley ‘‘The Ladybird.” 


- ; : palthmead Infirmary, £1; G. McCulloch, 10s.; The 
Jem Snowdon was “ Old Gargle,” from his fond- | Chanffeur, 5s.; Record Party, H.M.S. quses Mary, per 
ness for the bottle. On one occasion he was asked | ¥ Read, 10s are Yee £4; Sparsholt School 


children, 9d.: .C.H.. per E. Williams, 
5s.; W. Venables. 3s.: Ship’s Company. H.M.S8. Colling- 
wood, per H. M. El 


to win by not more than a length as it was a selling 
race, and the owner of the horse wanted to buy it 


in cheaply. Instead he came in six lengths ahead ra.'G. Berry, £1,66.; ER-Ave i + eS ont, 
and, when remonstrated with, replied in his broad | ter. oe ee gee en Te._64 S$ Shoe: 


bridge. £1: 96 Company, R.G.A. per Major Haynes, 
158, 3d.; Passengers on The Gloucester Castle, a 
Capt. Verrall, £2 88. 6d.: Buchlyvie School, per Miss 
Reid, 7s. 10d.; North-Western Hotele, Livingetone. 
6d.; Coome Bank Boys end 
won bv H.M.S8. Vanauard’s 
racing boat’s crew. £3 15s.; Mre, Berry. 5s. 6d.; H. Dun- 
combe, : H.M.S. Warr. ge Pogghalt Club, 


north-country dialect: ‘Thou ought to think 
thysel’ lucky to win at all, for by gum I saw five 
winning-posts, and I didn’t know which was the 
right one.” 

‘A. Whalley, who was riding Tracery at Ascot 
when the armed man tried to stop the race, is “ The 
Ladybird,” a somewhat cryptic title until one comes 
to recall the popular children’s rhyme ‘‘ Ladybird, 
ladybird, fly away home,” and remembers how 
frequently this most popular jockey does fly away 
“home ”’—on the racecourse. rnard Dillon was 
early christened “ Patsy,” in allusion to the country 
of his origin; and when Otto Madden first, burst like 
anew star on the racing firmament, and people found 
that he hailed from Germany, what more natural 
than that he should be nicknamed “ The Kaiser.” 

C. Trigg is ‘‘ The Rocket,” or more frequently 
“ Hell-Fire Jack,” though why ‘ Jack,” when his 
Christian name is “Charlie,” few of his admirers, 

mes He would be able to explain satisfactorily. 

. Bullock, the winner of Signorinetta’s Derby, 
was ‘ The Moo-cow,” an obvious play on his name. 
WD Dinabehe ta ** Qreaced TLightnine.” a nickname 


cess Royal. per Rev. 
Mataon'’s 9. School 
F. MacDonald, £1 18s.; Stef of M 
wood, & Co.. lle.; J. D. Rell. 18 6d.; P. 
Balance of the Pearson Dance, £1 168, 6d.; H. M Doc 
yard Picnic, Malta, 12s.; Kenneth Robinson, 1s. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £22,127 68. 4d. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for @ day’s happiness 
for e child; £8 28. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the necessary _attendante. Cheques and money 


This week we publish another splendid list of 


=H. H. G be 
Mre. J. Baker, £1; Mise TAA £1 1e.; D. Ander- 


Waex ENDING 
Jury 5, 1913. 


CANT IT OT!” 
A Little Heat Wave Episode in the Life of Some 
Stum Children. 


“Crumes,” muttered Jim, wiping his drippin 
forehead with his ragged on ain’t ety 
I'm ’arf cooked.” 

The sun was streaming pitilessly on to the little 
slum court, lighting up the dirty walls of the ragged 
houses, and scorching the small youngsters whu 
clustered for shade in one corner of the red-hot 

vement. 

“ It’s like an ovin,” said Sonny, applying a soak- 
ing rag to his face in a vain endeavour to coul 
himself. ‘‘’Allo, wot’s young Wally got ’old of ?” 

The youngster in question was coming towards 
the group holding something between his fingers 
at which he sucked with great delight. 

“It’s ice, cried Jim, springing to his feet. 
“ Give us a taster, Wally. Garn, be a spurt. 
Where'd yer get it?” 

“Orf the cart outside,” replied Wally, clinging 
desperately to his prize. “‘ Goan get some.” 

At Wally’s words there was a wild stampede for 
the unattended ice-wagon that stood in the 
neighbouring street, and in a remarkably short 
space of time the scraps of ice on the tail-board of 
the cart vanished into the air. 


Jimmy’s One Big Wish. 


“ An’ if I catches one of yer I'll rub it down the 
back of your necks in a way yer won’t like,” raid 
the carman, coming suddenly u the scenc. 

The youngsters scampered base 4 the court 
again and commenced to enjoy their spoils, 

“This is a bit of orl-right,” said Freddy. “It 
—(suck)—is abart the only—(suck)—fing ver can 
enjoy this wevver. Prime—(suck)—ain't it 7” 

*« Wot I should Jike,” said Jim, “‘is—(suck)-- ter 
live in—(suck)—a place where they makes ices orl 
day—(suck)—long.’ 

** Ah, but yer oughter taste ice-puddin’,” said 
Sonny, with a far-away look in his eyes. Hix 
father had been a waiter in a small restaurant 
before his death, and had brought home many 
strange delicacies tied up in an old serviette, 

“Tce wot?” 

“Ice puddin’. That's the fing ter make yer 
mouth worter, Fink of it! Jam an’ custard an’ 
pineapple an’ cherries an’ metrapolitin ice-cream 
orl mixed in one.” 

“ Wot’s metrapolitin ice-cream ?” inquired little 
Wally, opening his eyes very wide at the thought 
of the delicacy. “I fort it wos a railway some- 
where.” F 

“Gam!” said Sunny. “It's ice-cream all 
frozin up like ’okey-pokey, only it’s red, white, an’ 
blue an’ brown an’ creamy an’ chocolatly. Av’ 
it ain’t made wiv worter, an’ it ain’t made wiv milk, 
neither.” 

Only Torfs Eat It. 


“Then wot’s it made of?” inquired Jim, who 
was becoming interested in the recital. * Do yer 
know?” 

“°Cog I do; I’ve ’ad some I ’ave. It's made 
wiv cream, real cream, an’ it corst abart a shillin’ 
a teeny spounful.” 

“Lor!” said Wally.‘ An’ oo eats it, Sonny * ae 

“The torfs do ; the ’owlin’ torfs as ’as got moter 
cars an’ pots o’ money. They keeps cool orlrite. 
They goes ter the country an’ the seaside wen 
it gets ’ot.” 

% An’ I don’t blame ’em,” said Jim, swallowiny 
a lump of ice the size of a walnut and choking 
violently. ‘I'd do the same if I ’ad the money. 
Only, I'd like ter try that motorpulitin ice.” 

“Te ain’t fer the likes of us,”said Wally, suckine 
contentedly at his fragment of ice. “ Anylink 4 

enough fer me so long as it’s cool.” 

“ An’ wot would yer do if yer wos rich, Wally -- 
real rich, as rich as yer could bs?” inquired 
Sonny, gazing at the ragged little philosopher. 
“Supposin’ you ’ad ’undrids of pounds, wot would 
yer do?” 

“Buy an ice-cream barrer, 0’ course,’ replied 
Wally. “Wot-o! Wot d’yer fink? That's wet 
I’'d do, old son.” 

* * * * * 

During the long summer days when you are trying 

your hardest to keep cool, do you ever give 
thought to the poor little slum kiddies 
ws cooped up in the stuffy courts and alleys 


with never a penny to spend on cooling drinks and 
y heanth nf fresh air? Ninepence 


ENDING 
Jory 5, 1913. 
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CLACTON GURES TOOTHACHE. 


Watering-Places’ Little Ways of Doing You Good. 


Berore deciding where to spend your yearly 
holiday it is a good thing to ask your doctor what 
sort of place is likely to suit you or your family 
best. For, strange as it may scem, there are 
hardly two seaside towns in Britain that have just 
the same properties. — 

If, for instance, you have a delicate chest, you 
should avoid that windy watering-place. Margate. 
Margate looks north-east, and gets its winds from 
the North Pole. It is far too bracing for people 
with weak chests. 

On the other hand, there is something in 
Margate air that makes it the only right town 
in England for people of two sorts—those troubled 
with screfula and those who have been pulled 
down by a surgical operation. Every doctor knows 
these two points about Margate. 

Blackpool’s little speciality is adenvids, People 
suffering from this trouble always find breathing 
easier at Blackpool. The “ Brighton of the North” 
lies very open to the west winds, and is very bracing 
generally. Why it should be specially good for 
people troubled with adenoids nobody knows. 
Rut it is. 

Brighton is bad for dyspepsia and for biliousness. 
Many people find the air there too strong and 
irritating. In fact, there is a form of dyspepsia, 
combined with liver trouble, that Brighton is said 
to have originated. 


Overworked? Then Go To Brighton. 


The reason for the air being so crisp and bracing 
while most south-coast watering-places are mild is 
largely that it stands on chalk, without water or 
streams of any sort for miles around. So there is 
no moisture in the soil, and fogs and muggy days 
are very rare. 

Against the disadvantages a few people find in 
the strong air, there is the fact that this very 
strength makes Brighton almost unrivalled for 
people run down generally, or suffering from 
overwork. 

Even in one town there may be differences of 
climate. The air of Kemp Town, the highest part 
of Brighton, is sometimes found too strong, and 
doctors have the patient moved down into the 
Jower western part of Brighton where the air is 
milder. 

Clacton, on the other hand, is the very place 
for the man who has a chronic touch of dyspepsia. 
It is excellent, too, for those who know what 
theumatism means. But Clacton’s great glory 
is its healing and soothing effect on neuralgia and 
toothache. There is probably less toothache in 
Clacton than in any town of its size in the kingdom, 

Southend is a very good place for pimpled people. 
Skin diseases of all sorts do well there. It is 
moderately bracing, and the combined effects of 
river and sea air have for some mysterious reason, 
a good effect on the skin. 


Bournemouth Helps Consumptives. 


Torquay, on the other hand, as well as the other 
mild south-western resorts, is bad for pimples of 
all sorts. But as it is sheltered by hills from the 
cold north and north-west, it is the place of places 
to which doctors send delicate children. 

Bournemouth has a curious reputation as the 
one seaside place at which you never smell the sca. 
One reason is the height of the residential district 
above sea-level, but the chief is the strong fragrance 
of the famous pines, 

Bournemouth’s speciality is, of course, the curing 
of consumption, but it flatters itself it can remove 
chronic coughs of any sort that you may have 
hanging round. 

_ If you suffer from anemia, and nearly half of the 
city girls employed in factories and offices do. any- 
where at all on the east coast shoul suit you. 
Doctors always recommend the east rather than the 
south or west coasts for bringing colour to pallid 
cheeks, 

But the most useful speciality of all, if it could b>, 
put on the market, is Southport’s. It cures 
colds, So said a big Manchester doctor a few years 
ago, and more and more north of England doctors 
are recommending a stay at Southport for chronic 
sufferers from this annoying ailment. 

It was reported two years ago that an amateur 
local scientist was conducting an analysis of tl. air 
and water there, in order to detect the unknown 
cold-curing element. But the result has never 
been made public. 


What are known as 
the silver pantries at 
Buckingham Palace are 
in charge of an official 
known as the Silver 
Butler, who has six 
assistants. 

The silver pantries contain not only all the Royal 
plate but a vast number of other treasures belonging 
to the King and Queen, consisting of various presents 
which have been given to their Majesties from time 
to time, and of articles their Majesties have 
purchased. 

There are in all three pantrics, two of these are 
fitted with large glass and polished ebony cases, in 
which the largest articles are arrayed ; underneath 
the cases are big ebony drawers where smaller 
articles are kept. The third room is the cleaning 
room, where the plate is cleaned. 

The silver pantries are situated in the basement 
floor ; and two of the rooms are fireproof and are 
entered by a heavy steel door. 

All the valuable contents of the silver pantrics 
are in charge of the silver butler, who is responsible 
for their safe keeping. 

Over thirteen thousand articles (counting the 
ei and forks as separate articles) are in his 
charge. They are catalogued in threo separate 
books, which are checked twice a year in January 
and July. 

The silver plate in general use at the Palace 
consists of a silver dinner service, three silver 
breakfast services, two silver tea and coffce services, 
and, in addition, a very large quantity of silver 
spoons and forks. 

These have to be cleaned every day when the 
Court is in residence, a bit of work that keeps the 
silver butler and his assistants busy for over two 
hours every evening. 

When the Court moves to any other of the Royal 
residences from Buckingham Palace a 


£100 ror WEATHER EXPERT 


KEEPS THE KING'S DISHES. 


He Has Charge of Over 13,000 Separate 
Articles at Buckingham Palace. 


list | 


of the silver articles 
required to be sent on 
is given to the silver 
butler, and he has then 
to sce that the required 
silver is packed and 
sent off. 

The silver is packed in iron-bound oak boxes 
which are lined with velvet. Apart from the silver 
in use the silver butler has to sce that the immenscly 
valuable gold and silver gilt cups, caskets, and 
figures are kept always bright and thoroughly well 
polished, and there is seldom a day when he is not 
occupied for some time in cleaning some of the 
treasures in his charge. 

Sometimes at very short notice the King may 
request that some special articles of heavy desivin 
may be used for ornamenting the Royal dinner 
table, and the silver butler has consequently at all 
times to kecp them ready for immediate use, 

The silver butler accompanied the King and 
Queen on their Indian tour, and in addition to the 
very large quantity of plate which their Majesties 
took with them, the silver butler was in charge of 
the enormously valuable presents which the King 
took vut to give to the various Indian Princes and 
high officials with whom his Majesty came in contact. 

The silver butler is an expert in the care of gold 
and silver plate, and has invented several pastes for 
keeping the plate well polished. 

None of the Royal plate must be allowed to 
remain the least degree tarnished for even a day. 
Consequently the silver butler has a good deal more 
work to do during the damp winter months than 
in the fine dry weather. 

At ten o'clock at night all the silver plate that has 
been in use at the Royal tables during the day is 
sont down to the silver pantrics, when it has to be 
cleaned and put away, so that when the Court is in 
residence the silver butler and his assistants are 
rarely able to go off duty till midnight. 
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Tue bride’s spirits had been visibly sinking during 
the last half-hour of the railway journey. Their 
honeymoon of a week, which was all that the young 
editor and proprictor of the MAENFoRD CHRONICLE 
could manage to take, was at an end, and they were 
rapidly nearing Maenford. 

‘* Jim,” she said at last, her desire to be comforted 
overcoming her determination to be brave, “T am 
rather dreading it, you know. Suppose he should be 
waiting for us at the station.” . 

“My dear little girl,’ he replied reassuringly, 
“ your stepfather is scarcely likely to make a scene in 
a public place, however angry he may be with us for 
marrying without his consent. The biggest contractor 
in Macnford, and a Councillor to boot, can’t do that 
sort of thing.” 

‘He has no right to be angry,” declared Eleanor 
Creighton emphatically. ‘‘ He knows perfectly well 
that you can support me in reasonable comfort. He 
can’t pretend that he has my interests at heart. It’s 
because I wouldn’t marry that man from London. 
But he’s terrible when he's really roused, Jim!” she 
finished timidly. 

Jim Creighton laughed. . 

‘* He may have bullied you at home, dear,” he replied, 
“but you're my wife now, and he’ll find it a risky 
experiment.” 

levertheless in his heart Jim Creighton was not a 
little anxious, He had no personal fear of George 
Finch. The utmost harm he could do would be to 
withdraw his occasional advertisements from the 
Maenrorp Curonicie. He could not ruin the paper, 
which had a small but steady circulation, in spite of 
the competition of the rival MaENFORD GazeETTE. 
On the other hand, Jim knew him to be a vindictive 
man who might contrive to make Eleanor miserable 
by his continued hostility. . 

“Tl go and see him in a day or two,” he said to 
Eleanor. ‘We'll have a heart-to-heart talk and 
settle things one way or another.” 

‘As a fact, Jim Creighton never made that visit. 
He was spared the necessity, for George Finch himeelf 
called on the Creightons on the very oe their return. 

They. had just finished dinner in the comfortably- 
furnished lodgings they had taken temporarily, when 
the landlady brought Eleanor a visiting card. 

“It’s father !’’ she gasped, ‘* What shall we do?” 

“Show him up, please!” said Creighton firmly to 
the landlady. 

A second’s keen scrutiny convinced Creighton that 
George Finch intended to be friendly. e latter 
kissed his stepdaughter awkwardly and then held 
out his hand to Jim Creighton, who murmured politely 
that he was very gratified LA the other's visit. 

“Well,” began George Finch, when he had seated 
himeelf in the armchair and lighted one of his host's 
cigars, ‘‘ we may as well be good friends now that it’s 
over, though I admit I had other ideas for Eleanor. 
That's past and done with, and we won’t mention it 
again,” ; he added, with an attempt to appear 
magnanimous. 

Even then it struck Jim Creighton that the heartiness 
was a little forced. Nevertheless he reflected that 
Finch appeared to be offering his friendship; and 
whatever his own feclings might be, he determined to 
ineet that offer in a cordial spirit. 

“The question I’ve come to ask,”’ said Finch, later, 
*‘is whether you young people have made any plans 
for the futurc—about setting up a home, I mcan ?”’ 

“We thought of taking a small house,’’ explained 
Eleanor. ‘‘ About fifty pounds a year or so.”’ 

“You're going to buy furniture, then?’’ asked 
Finch cautiously, 

A visible wave of relief passed over his face as he 
received an affirmative answer. 

“Tell you what!’ he said. ‘‘ I'd had it in my mind 
to make you a little wedding present—when I heard it 
was done—and it seems to me that the best thing I can 
do is to save you paying house rent.” 

They looked their surprise, and he went on. 

“* There’s only one house I’ve built in my life that 
isn’t let at the present moment. You know the one 
I mean, Eleanor—47 High Street. It’s a nice 
house in a good position—a bit big, perhaps, but, 
then, it won't do your paper any harm if the pro- 
prietor ehows a bit of style, eh, Jim? Well, T'm going 
to make you a present of that, freehold.” 

* Really, sir,” cried Creighton, quite taken back, 
“ your generosity —” 

‘Not a word!" interrupted Finch. ‘Not a 
word!” 


orge’s Wedding Present 


Adi], ‘Telling How An Unnatural Parent Tried to Injure 


a Newly-Married Couple. 
By ROY VICKERS. 


“You dear!” cried Eleanor, flinging her arms 
round his neck. 

“Tl have a deed of gift drawn up to-morrow,’ he con- 
tinued, beaming. ‘‘ There will be the usual conditions 
—it isn’t legal without, you know. You'll have to live 
in it yourselves, and not let it as long as you're in the 
town. And if—in years to come—there should happen 
to be soy repairs, why, I should naturally expect the 
work to be given to my firm, 

“* By the way,” he added. “‘ It isn’t what you may 
call in first-class condition now, the last tenants were 
a rotten lot—so I’m ideo the decorators in. When 
I doa thing I do it properly! And it'll be ready for 
you in about a month ! 

“ Thought they were mighty smart—getting married 
on the quiet and spoiling my plans ! ”’ reflected George 
Finch as he returned to his own home that night. 
“ Well, we shall see!” 

His face reflected a look of triumphant malice. 

* * * * * 


The house looked everything that the hearts of a 
newly-married couple could desire. And, when, 8 
month later, the Creightons took formal Boas 
Jim himself was almost as enthusiastic as nor. It 
had been newly painted outside and re-papercd inside ; 
and there was not a smarter-looking house in all 
Maenford. 

They spent a glorious fortnight erranging and re- 
arranging their newly-bought furniture. either of 
them paid particular attention to the fact that tho 
bath water took a suspiciously long time to run away. 

About three months had passed when Jim Creighton 
came home one evening and found Eleanor waiting for 
him with anxiety written a on her face. 

“Well, dear,” he asked, ‘ what’s the trouble ?” 

“It’s the kitchen sink,” replied Eleanor, with a 
gravity which, at that time, seemed to him almost 
ridiculous, 

“* Mary has a sore throat,” she continued. ‘‘She says 
she has had trouble with the sink for some time now. 
And, Jim, it looks as if the drains might be wrong !”’ 

“Drains?” he repeated. “That is a scrious 
matter. I must see to it at once ! 8 

He went out there and then to fetch the Sanitary 
Inspector. In a few minutes that official delivered 
his verdict. 

“I am afraid I have bad news, Mr. Creighton,”’ he 
said, when he emerged from the basement. ‘* The 
drains are literally tumbling to pieces. You will have 
to renew them ‘lock, stock, and barrel,’ ”’ 

Jim Creighton etared at the inspector in silent 
consternation. A phrase was ringing in his ears, 
“7 should naturally expect any repairs to be giren to 
my firm.”? And he remembered that the ‘ expecta- 
tion” had been made a certainty by a clause in the 
deed of gift. 

“About how much do you reckon it will cost?” 
he asked. 

* Difficult to say off-hand.” replied the Inspector. 
“But I shouldn't be surprised if it ran you into 
anything between seventy and one hundred pounds,” 

After the inspector had gone he and Eleanor talked 
it over. It must be confessed that Eleanor cried a little 
—but. then, she was newly-married. 

** Come, come, old girl, it won’t ruin us, you know ! ”’ 
said Jim, trying to assume a lightheartedness he did 
not feel. ‘‘ I have got a little over two hundred in the 
bank. Of course, I won't pretend it isn’t a bit of a 
knock.” 

‘“‘ Jim, perhaps—perhaps father will do it for nothing. 
He couldn’t have known the drains were like that!’ 

**No—or—no! I suppose he couldn’t!’’ assented 
Jim, And he really tried to believe that George 
Finch could not have known. 

When Jim called on the contractor on the following 
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day he could not help feeling that the latter’s surprise 
was a little overdone. He made Jim repeat the statc- 
ment twice; and almost immediately procecded to 
dispel any lingering belief that he might be willing to 
do the work at his own expense. 

“ Well, well,” he said. ‘* You young people mustn't 
fret yourselves over this, —_ We a have our 
little troubles—ups and downs! And anyhow 1'}] 
go the thing for you at cost price, hanged if I 

lon't !”” 

When, on the completion of the work a couple of 
months later, the bill arrived, Jim discovered that the 
“ cost price’? worked out a little over ninety pounds. 
This, with the extra expense of living in furnished 
rooms while the work was in progress, Tt very litth: 
change out of one hundred and twenty pounds. 

“ But, still,” said Eleanor, as they were returnit, 
to thcir home, “ even with this awful expense we are 
better off than most people who have to pay rent. We 
shall fecl the benefit next vear.”’ 

Jim gave a guarded reply. He had already begun 
to have an uncomfortable feeling about the house. 

While Eleanor was taking off her things, Jim, alone 
in the dining-room, made an important discovery. 
The wall-paper had blistered, while at one end cf tlic 
room was the unmistakable presence of mildew. 

He hurried to the top of the kitchen stairs aud 
peremptorily demanded a duster. Then he came bavk 
to the dining-room and did his best to remove the 
mildew. He said nothing of the incident afterwails. 
He did not want to worry Eleanor. 

As a fact, Eleanor had made a precisely simi! 
discovery in her bedroom—and, oddly enough, s!:- 
acted in almost the same way. She, too, said nothiny 
about it afterwards. She did not want to worry Jim. 

An air of gloom hung over their evening meal tht 
night—the result of their separate discoveries. Nir 
was the gloom completely dispelled in the wecks th.t 
followed. 

Scarcely a day passed without one or other of them 
coming upon some new defect in their how. 
Gencrally they came upon the same defects at different 
times. ut, a8 before, each kept the informati:n 
their own secret. 

When the maid-of-all-work gave notice became 
the kitehen was “ like a graveyard,” Eleanor— after 
spending a miserable day in trying to decide whether 
she was being wicked or heroic—plucked up he 
courage and told Jim that the girl had tu leave to look 
after her sick mother. 

When a piece of the wall in his studv crumbled away, 
Jim told Eleanor that he had had an avcident in 
moving some furniture. And in this way an atmo- 

here of restraint sprang up between them and made 
len both miserable when they should have been 
appy- 

ee was mercifully reached one day when the 
greater part of the ceiling in the drawing-room fell 
away. Jim was at his office at the time ; and when he 
returned Eleanor, abandoning the hopeless task «f 
trying to invent another excnse, sobbed out on his 
shoulder the tale of her innocent deceits. 

Mutual confessions followed, and when they hid 
laughed together over them they turned to the con- 
sideration of their difficulties. 

“No more pleasant little fairy tales! *’ said tim 
gloomily. ‘* We may as well face the fact that (hiv 
house of ours is unfit to live in.”’ 

“Jim,” said Eleanor suddenly. ‘‘ It—it sounds « 
dreadful thing to say, but do you—do you think tl. 
father——’ 

He saw at once what was in her mind. : 

“1 suspected it when the drains went wrong, bn 
interrupted. ‘ He must have known about ther: 
he’s an expert in these things, remember. Ani 1 + 
I am convinced that he knows about this as well. 

“Then you think,” said Eleanor slowly, ~ that this 
wedding present was just a means of paying us out : 

He Nasi, and she asked :— . 

“But what are we going to do? There's Uh! 
ninety pounds we spent!” 

* Y must think it over!’ he replied. . 

He thought it over for the greater part of the night. 

The following morning before going to the other Jie 
called an architect in consultation. ie 

“The whole place has simply been faked up.” ~«"'! 
the architect. ‘It’s a well-known trick, but if ' 
more common amongst American jerry-builders (his 
in England. The house isn’t in actual danger «4 
falling in, but that is about all you can say for it. Po 
put it right, you would practically have to rebuild 
the house—cost you the best part of a thoux l 
pounds,” : . : 

Jim Creighton conducted the architect into his 
study. 

* And now,” he said, taking up a writing-pad al 
a fountain pen, “ will you please explain to me exact 'y 
how this trick is done? = 
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* * * 


When the clerk told George Finch that Mr, Creighton 
was in the outer office and desired to see him, the former 
was not surprised. He had been expecting the visit 
for several weeks. Moreover, he was not wholly 
unprepared for the manifest air of hostility as the 
young man entered the room. He had told himself 
that there was bouffl to be a “ scene” sooner or later. 


“Zam not very plain sporen.”” In tha: sentence the first word has one letter, the second two, ani soon OW 
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And now that the trap had closed on his victims he 
could afford to drop the mask of friendliness. 

But the young man’s opening remark upsct all his 
previous calculations. 

“ Mr, Finch,” he said quietly, ‘“ I have called for your 
cheque for ninety-four pounde—the amount I paid you 
for putting in those drains.” 

“Are you mad?’ muttered the contractor in 
genuine amazement. 

“Not now,” replied Jim Creighton; “though I 
must have been six months ago not to have seen 
through vour abominable trickery.”’ 

And, then, as the other's face told Jim clearly that 
his suspicions were correct, he added :— 

“ Are you going to refund the money ? ”’ 

For answer George Finch laughed scornfully. But 
if he had expected to enjoy the other's discomfiture he 
was sadly disappointed, for Jim Creighton at once left 
the office without another word. 

For a couple of days the contractor heard nothing. 
Then came Thursday, the publishing day of the 
MaENFORD CHRONICLE. A grecn poster, ‘ Macnford 
Building Scandal,” caught his eye. 

He bonght a copy and read the article. It was 
little more than a general article, describing the 
dangers to health of ly-built houses; but it was 
powerfully suggestive, and finished by stating that 
definite revelations would be made in the next issuc. 

The next article was even more definite than Cicorge 
Finch had feared. It an by stating that scare 
articles were often received with a certain amount of 
unbelief. But the genuineness of the Marsrorp 
CHRoNICLE’s exposure could be tested by anyone who 
cared to pay a visit to No. 47 High Street, where a 
jerry-built house of the worst kind, faked to appear 
thoroughly habitable, might be inspected. 

The idea caught on. The house was in a central 
position, and people who had half an hour to spare 
would drop in to see it. The fallen ceiling in the 
drawing-room, viewed by the side of the new paint, 
made a powerful impression. The public began to 
wonder about their own houses and—the scries of 
articles was to bo continued. 

At the appearance of the second article George Finch 
Knew that he was beaten. Everyone in the trade 
knew that he had built and decorated that house, and 
he was in hourly dread lest the information should 
spread to the general public, in which case his business 
would probably be ruined. 

He dared not bring a libel action, so he sent Jim 
Creighton the cheque for ninety-four pounds. It came 
back to him by return of post. 

He could not let the mattcr rest. Humiliating 
though it might be, he would have to go to Jim 
Creighton. 

“Well,” he said, assuming an air of jauntiness. 
* Those articles have got to stop. What's your prico? ”’ 

“ As long as I am the owner of the MaknrorD 
Curonicte,” replied Jim Creighton, ‘I shall print 
what I choose. And I ehall continue to be the owner 
until someone buys it from me for five thousand 
pounds,” 

George Finch gasped. 

“So that’s the game is it?’’ he cricd. “Five 
thousand pounds! Do you think——” 

“I think,” interrupted Jim Creighton, ‘that you 
have made a deliberate attempt to cripple me financially 
and destroy my wife’s health. Why, she might have 
caught diphtheria from the drains you knew to be bad! 
And if you don’t want to be ruined yourself you will 
have to make up for it by insuring her comfort for 
life. Are you going to pay the five thousand ?”’ 

. * No,” replied George Finch. 
_“ Very well,” said Jim Creighton, opening the door 
significantly. 

But George Finch had already scen enough of Jim 
Creighton’s methods to realise the danger of dallying. 
It would have paid him to hand over the five thousand 
asa bribe alone. As it was, he would be getting the 
Cnroxicre, which would itself yield him a net profit 
of a couple of hundred a year. 

‘* T agree,” he amendcd hastily. 

“Eleanor,” said Jim that night, “ your stepfather 
has decided to give you a dowry instead of a house. 
It is to be settled on you for life and will bring you in 
about two hundred pounds a year—four pounds a 
week, Eleanor, and we are going to London, dear. 
Ihave got a job on the Datty Recorp.” 


A DIRTY TRICK. 

A COSTERMONGER was one day driving through a 
street in a large town, when his donkey suddenly 
dropped down dead. The man got out of the 
harrow and exclaimed, in an angry voice : 

“Well, well! I’ve drove this donkey these 
twenty-five years, and he’s never served me a trick 
like this before!” 


“THESE conjurors are wonderful fellows. I saw 
one of the best last night. Hb turned a guinea-pig 
into a cabbage.” : 

“That's nothing. I can do bettcr myself. 
Every night I turn my dog into a kennel.”* 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


THEY GOT SPEED wsT. | 


Some Sportsmen Have Taken Terrible Risks in 
Search of Speed and Sensation. 

OF recent years a number of ingenious machines 
have sprung into existence, on which it is possible 
for men to travel faster than they have ever done 
before. And with the progress of these marvellous 
inventions there has developed in sporting circles 
a passion for fast travelling, and there are many 
instances of intrepid sportsmen catching this lust 
for speed and taking huge risks to satisfy it. 

Hamel, the well-known flying man, developed 
the speed lust not long back. He was competing 
in the Gordon-Bennet Aviation Contest, and was 
oat to break speed records on his Blériot mono- 
plane. 

Despite the protests of his friends, he proceeded 
to cut off large 
pieces from 
the rounded 
extremities of 
the wings, in 
order to re- 
duce the plane 
surface and 
thus give the 
aeroplane far 
greater speed. 

With its 
huge engine 
and tiny 
wings, Hamel’s 
mount was 
truly a wicked- 
looking ma- 
chine, but the 
plucky pilot 
loaded it up 
with petrol 
and oil, and started off for the race. He got off the 
ground with a tremendous rush, and simply hurtled 
through the air down towards a pylon, 

But as the machine commenced to whirl round 
the turning post it slipped violently sideways, 
and although Hamel made desperate efforts to 
straighten it out, the aeroplane continued its dive, 
and hit theearth at a speed ik eighty miles an hour. 

Hamel was hurled out of the machine and rolled 
over the turf like a shot rabbit, but, marvellous to 
relate, was picked up merely stunned and bruised. 
His machine, however, was smashed to matchwood. 

F. Burnham, a well-known American sportsman, 
recently developed a craze for rushing through the 
water at huge speeds on powerful motor-boats. 
He produced one specially speedy vessel which, 
shaped something like a torpedo and fitted with 
engines of enormous power, cut through the water 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. 

But, like most high-speed machines, it was very 
tricky to handle, and on one occasion, whilst 
hurtling through the waters of Niagara River, it 
suddenly swerved and rushed for the shore. 

The man at the helm was quite incapable of 
checking its mad career, and the craft hit the 
shore with a crash, dashing itself high up on the 
sands, which were crowded with spectators. It 
leaped into their midst, and injured a woman and 
two boys. 

When Tryon, a well-known racing motorist, 
announced his intention of breaking speed records 
at the Brooklands’ track, the motoring world got 
ready for something sensational, and they were not 
disappointed, This fearless driver was noted for 
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One of Burnham's motor-boats. going at forty mules an 
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his lust for speed, and he came down to Weybridge 


with a powerful Napier car, and startled everyone 
by the enormous pace at which he hurtled round 
the huge three miles track. 

But his search after speed honours was destined 
to come to an abrupt conclusion, A tyre on one 
of his back N e 
wheels 
burst 
whilst he 
was career- 
ing round 
the track 
at over 
ei 


that his 

driving? 

wheels - N ib : 

jammed. This accident eon to Taeutenant Tryon 
Theenor- 0% the Brooklands’ track. The back wheels 


jammed, the car flew fifty feet into space, 


mous im- 

over the lop of the track, and on toa grass 
petus of bank, The licutenant was not killed, 
the car 


caused it to pirouette round three times, and then 
indulge in a mad rush up the banked track, over 
which it flew as though propelled from a catapult. 

The unfortunate pilot was slung out of his seat 
as the car left the track, and fell headlong on to the 
grassy slope nearest the motordrome. In some 
marvellous fashion, however, he escaped without 
broken bones. 

A well-known flying man recently constructed 
in Vienna a novel form of water craft that was 
capable of travelling at enormous speeds by lifting 
itself on the surface of the water and skimming 
over it, in- 
stead of cut- 
ting through 
it. This 
_'\ vessel was 

* propelled by 
a large aero- 
plane pro- 
peller that 
worked in 
the air at 
the rear of 
the craft. 

It rested 
on the water 
by means of 
a number of 
floats, con- 
nected by a 
wood and 
wire frame- 
work, which contained the petrol tanks and _ pilot's 
seat. 

But, as so often happens, this inventor's search 
for speed almost ended in a tragedy. Whilst 
skimming over the water at nearly fifty miles an 
hour, the machine caught fire through a leakage 
of petrol, The pilot, who was unable to get at the 
engine switch, as it was surrounded by flames, 
was indeed in a desperate plight. 
He hesitated to jump into the water, 
as he feared the blades of the whirl- 
ing propeller. 

Eventually he stopped the engine 
by kicking off the petrol feed-pipe, 
but he was badly burnt when 
rescued. 

But the most desperate endeavour 
to obtain abnormal speed and _ sen- 
sation was that made by a well- 
known motor racer in New York 
recently. 

Armed with a parachute, he stood 
in a tube-like casing of wood and 
metal, which was attached to the top 
of a monster rocket, loaded with 
1,500 Ib. of black powder. A_ large 
crowd assembled to witness this dar- 
ing feat, and a squad of moving 


The French inventor, who satisfied his lust 

for speed by carecring about in a novel 

Jorm of water craft, was nearly roasted to 
death when the vessel caught fire. 


L 


A speed and 
sensation 
seeker, armed 
only with a 
parachuir, 
aus recently 
launched 


4 F into the air 
picture operators stood without the = A ap 
danger zone to film the incident. a huge sky 


When the fuse was lighted there rocket. He 
was a terrific explosion which threw wus badly 
the unfortunate sensation  s-cker burut. 
thirty fect through the air, seriously burning and 
injuring him. 

a 
By Hook or by Crookery 
Purchase “Home Cookery.” 
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FISH FRESH FOR FORTY BAYS.| FP: Fure Faxes | OUR GALA-DAY AT NEW BRIGHTON 


_ It is the Seemingly Small Invention that Means We wid Se. GA: for anak pant ae -FOWER. 
Most to the Great BP. lied Arya exygiaay a It Takes Place on‘ Wednesday, July the 9th, 
is i ay with the profits of the | Wecannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions Quer Liverpool: and New Brighton readers can 
ie hy howe anion visio. asl halibut, unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. have the time of their lives on Wodnesday, July 9th, 
and soles so abominably expensive to buy, to say _ A.NEW COTTON REEL. ae if they buy next week's Pearson's Weekly. ; 
nothing of rendering most of our fresh fish as | | Tue illustration to this paragraph shows a little | It will contain-the coupon which, on delivery, 
tasteless as so much blotting paper. invention which will appeal to lady readers. It is @ | will admit them to the New Brighton Tower 
-But as our home waters are almost fished out, ‘ Gardens, including Theatre—for afternoon or 
and-most of our flat fish come from the White Sea evening performance—and Ballroom and Meng. 
or Icelandic waters, ice has so far been an absolute erie, for three. nimble coppers. 
necessity, and each trawler that. leaves Hull or The usual’charge is a shilling ! 
Grimsby carries tons of ice for the purpose of Postal orders, presents, and all sorts of toys fer 
preserving their fish. the children will be given away by Mr. P. Double- 
Suddenly there has come to the rescue a white- you, who will be there in the afternoon and evening. 
bearded Russian scientist with a method for keeping ; In the Ballroom, at nine o'clock, he will act as 
fish absolutely fresh for several weeks, without the judge and distribute prizes to the wearers of the 
use of any ice at all. . best Yancy costumes made out of old covers ut 
His process is a most simple one. The fish, alive P.W. Intending competitors’ may obtain covers 
as they come out of the sea, are put to swim for a free by sending a postcard to the Publisher, 
time in water containing a compound which destroys Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
the germs of decay. They are then taken out, _Then there are the hundred and one splendil 
killed, and will keep fresh for from fourteen to side-shows in the Tower Amusement Park.  Evciy 
forty days. - soe oe :* form of amusement, including the Scenic Railway, 
The. value of this invention is simply enormous. Figure 8 Gravity Ride, the Water Chute, and the 
It will save every single reader of BW. who eats Himalayan Railway, is open to Pearson’s Weekly 
fish several shilfings a year. If it only causes a readers at specially reduced rates. — 
10 per cent. economy in bringing fish to market, A copy of Pearson's Weekly is the passport, 
this is making a present to the British nation of a except in the case of the Scenic Railway, where a 
million and a quarter sterling a year. special coupon, which will appear in next weck’s 
: . issue, must be delivered. 


Why We Blessed. the Sewing-machine. 2d. on the Scenic Railway. 


It is not the big showy inventions that mean The reduced fare on the Scenic Railway will le 
most to the everyday man or woman. Newspapers 2d., and readers must not miss this exhilarating 
give columns to the flying-machine or to wireless ride through three miles of weird and wondertul 
telegraphy. But these, mpeg they are, scenery. . 
do not affect our daily lives. ey make no Scenic Railways were built in America over 
difference to the rates and taxes or the grocer’s twenty years ago, but the first to be constructed 
bill. in England was in 1907. 

Elias Howe, when in 1845 he completed the If one has a dozen rides on one of those railways 
firat workable lock-stitch sewing-machine, and made it only whets the appetite for more. New wonders 
himself a suit of clothes with it, did more to make and sensations are discovered every time, and 
life easier for the man in the street than all the big there is no fear of any danger. Owing to a clever 
inventions of aeroplanes and armour-plate. system of automatic signals, collisions ic 

For the sewing-machine not only cut the rices impossible. 
of clothes by more then half, it also m it Two of the special features of the Tower, which, 

ible for the working man to buy a pair of sound by the way, is the highest structure in Greit 
ts for seven-and-six, more than equal to those Britain, being 621 feet high, are the Ballroom 
for which he had previously paid a pound. . and Theatre. 

In the year 1818 Professor Syme published in Over a thousand couples can waltz comfortably 
the “ Annals of Philosophy ” an article announcing on the spacious floor of the Ballroom at the samc 
his discovery that benzine would dissolve india- time. They can waltz all the afternoon if they like, 
rubber. : for dancing takes place from 2.30 p.m to 10.30 p.m. 
It is hardly likely that this little article caused The Theatre is so large that it can accommodate: 
any particular excitement among our great-grand- an audience of over three thousand, while the stay 
parents. They did not foresee that-millions of their will hold a circus. Our readers can see the alter- 
descendants would have cause to bless Syme for noon or evening performances. 
rendering them independent of weather. Water- Wallasey Ferries, 4d. Return. 

roof cloth has done as mueh for the comfort of the Tiiveel veal ‘ill be. lad to hear Ghat te 

i tion that ever took birth Poo? TEAUETs, WA 8 O Deer ea 
re ee have also made special arrangements with tlie 


iis Geman a eats Wallasey Ferries to convey those who carry P.W. 
from Liverpool to New Brighton and back again ai 
reduced fares. 

The Wallasey Ferries have a splendid servirv 
of boats plying between the two places, and tlhe» 
study the comfort of their passengers. I} 
steamers sail every quarter of an hour to and from 
New is pies ; they have white funnels with black 
tops, and are go built as to be almost unsinkable. 
In case of any unforeseen accident, they are fitted 
up with the most complete life-saving appliance~. 

New Brighton is famous for the gorgeous sunsets 
which are often witnessed there. No two are 
alike, and they form an endless source of delight 
both to visitors and residents. 

Points to Remember. 

It is next week’s Pearson's Weekly. 

The Coupons will be inside the paper. 

Admission is threepence instead of a shilling. 

You can have the time of your life on Wednesday, 
July 9th, 


double spool or reel of cotton ; one end is devoted to 
black, the other to white. It is very handy to drop 
‘in the work-bag or box when travelling, as well as for 
use on ordinary occasions. 


PROTECTS THE WINGS. : 
Wines of aeroplanes are constantly being repaired 
owing to the fact that they are damaged by the force 
with which they reach the ground when descending. 
To lessen their chances of getting damaged the idea 
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shown in the accompanying illustration is now ‘being 
adopted. 

Below each wing a flexible piece of cane is fixed, so 
that when the ground is reached the violent shock to 
the wings is avoided. 


HELPS POLO PLAYERS. 
THE boundary lines of a polo ground are marked 
yy & narrow upright 
i board, which runs partly 
round the field of play. 
To prevent the player's 
horse from eanibling 
over these boards the 
turf is built up in such 
a way that the ball 
iimmmaladaly rolls away 
from these boundary 
lines when it is hit up 
against them. 

As depicted in the 
illustration, the turf 
slopes considerably 
where it meets the 
boards in the field of 
play. Thus the ball 
when it hits the boards 
rolls down the sloping 

: turf, and the polo ponies 
do not have to upproach these obstacles to bring it 
back into play. 


Cooking Changed Completely. 


The name of Josiah M. Read is practically 
anknown. Yet Read, who died fourteen 
years ago at the age of ninety-two, conferred an 
inestimable boon upon humanity by the invention 
of the modern cooking range with its dampers 
for regulating heat, and its oven for baking or 
roasting. 

We can hardly imagine the trouble of our grand- 

. mothers when they had to roast on a jack in front 
of the fire and bake in a Dutch oven, or else in a 
laboriously heated brick oven. The cooking range 
saves coal, heat, time; it has enormously enlarge 
the bill of fare, and is perhaps the most useful of 
all domestic inventions. 

Talking of cooking calls to mind matches. Think 
of the old days when the fire had to be kept in 
all night in order to be sure of breakfast next 
morning. 

What a tremendous debt we, all of us, owe to the 
man who first found out.that a mixture of chlorate 
of potash and sulphide of antimony would burst 
into flame on friction. 

The subject is endless. Some years ago a Mr. 
Burns invented a small steel box that could not be 
burst open with an ordinary hammer. Behold the 
“ hcme safe ” of which over five millions are already 
in uge, and by means of which the world has already 
saved over sixty million pounds. 

Look where you will, it is nearly always the small, 
uuadvertised invention that in the end means most 
for the comfort and well-being of humanity at 


large. ‘ 


KEEPS THE CATS AWAY. 

One of the greatest trials of the town gardener 
is the number of cats which are for ever trampling 
down his flowers. Gardeners, therefore, will welcome 
this hint, which will effectively keep cats away, says 
THE SMALLHOLDER. 

You drive into the wall or fencc,.6 inches from the 


ONE FROM CHORTLES. 

CrortTies: “ Well, sir, I gave it to that man 
straight, I can tell you. He is twice as big as ] am, 
too, but I told him exactly what I thought of his 
rascally conduct right to his face, and I called him 
all the names in the dictionary and a lot of otheis 
as well.” . 

Mr. P. Doubleyou: “And didn’t he try to hit 
you, Chortles ?” ; 

Chortles: ‘“‘ No, sir, he didn’t 
tried to answer me back I just hur vat 
receiver and walked away.” 


top, some 9-inch nails about 3 feet apart, allowing 
them to project 6 inches. You then get some strong 
wire and run it along the top of the fence, binding 
it round the heads of the nails as shown in the sketch. 
This makes an effective barrier to any cat who has 
selected your garden as a nocturnal meeting-place. 


c . Before many morths are over we shall be wanting a new office boy. UE 
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WrEK ENDING 
Jury 6,- Ik 


“A man did that—I killed bim 1” | 


WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 


Last week's chapters told how Beresford Farren’s woman of 
mystery—known te Lemden as Madame Cyvanie—zoes, in 
answer toa note, to a hotel, at which Prince Luigi, of the house 
of Bovenia, is staying. 


The Prince makes love to her and, in_ self-defence, she 

erikes him with a glass decanter. The Prince falls to the 

sround and the woman of mystery thinks she has killed him. 
Here 


She steals from the hote! and takes a taxi-cab home. 


che is visited by her lover, Beresfor] Farren. As her dress 
and or 3 her. 


hands are stained with blood, he 


Still thinking she has killed Prince Luigi, she lies to him. 
The follewing morning she buys a paper and finds out tha: 
che is not a mur. 


The paper says that the Prince has been stabbed to death— 
stabbed in the neck—oaly a small puncture—star-like in 


thape! 
(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A Polics Visit. 

Tue floor and ceiling seemed to meet—the fouT 
walls, too—in one loud crash. She didn't faint, her 
wits didn’t even leave her ; it was as though something 
had snapped in her brain under a tremendous strain, 
deadening sensibility to pain. 

For a few moments she walked about the room, the 
news sheet dangling from her fingers, then she drew 
up, looked at it again, focussed, her mind, spite of its 
inclination to stray, upon a certain column. She 
read the details through more than once ; it was the 
third time before she could really grasp their meaning, 
und even then it was all in a vague sort of way—the 
me outstanding feature was that Prince Luigi of the 
House of Bovonia was dead, and she hadn't killed him 
-—that she was not a murderess ! 

She stared at those few words—‘‘ A small puncture— 
star-like in shape!’’ She shuddered—it had been 
just the same—he had met his death as Count Dorreli 
had planned. How had it happened? Then like a 
flash it came to her—that creepiyg figure in the 
darkened passage! If only she could have seen his 
facc—yet perhaps after all it was not necessary ! 
She knew who was the instigator, the instrument 
: rough which his instructions were carried out didn’t 
matter, 

Now, with her brain cooled, her faculties cleared, 
calmly and reasoningly she again read it throngh 
to the end, read all the lurid details that the sensa- 
‘tonal press glories in. He'd been found there by one 
of his servants, in a pool of blood; he was just 
breathing, even conscious ; he'd tried to speak, as if 
endeavouring to explain something; an awful 
shivering, and he was dead ! 

He was lying on his face, there was a deep wound in 
H ic centre of his forehead ; but death had been caused 

‘Va sharp-pointed weapon, extending from the 
hincture there were six superficial cuts spreading 
away in @ manner that formed a star. 

, That was all they knew at present ; it was in the hands 
* Scotland Yard. She was free from her conscience— 
hae was all; if they could prove that she was there 
se night—— She broke off from this train of 

ought ; she daren’t go any further! She scarcely 
went outside the door that day, she was not singing 
ut night ; Stephen Hendley was giving her the rest he 
considered she needed. 
eee & sensation it was causing—the assassination 

f tl ¢ foreign prince who'd honoured them with his 
jonas ! It was the early evening of that same day ; 
a "woman of mystery ” was sitting in her bizarre 
‘Tawing-room dressed in her sombre black. In the 
f ate there burned. and crackled a fire—it was one of 
sr days when, irrespective of ‘the season, the 

; oe of the English climate render a fire necessary. 
i te was thinking, as she’d done all the ‘long day 

‘rough, of the mysterious trend events had taken, 


~The present one is getting too old for his joo. I wunt to give hima funny character. Wirt 
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MYSTERY 


Th: Story of a Man Who Went Through 
Fire and Water for the Sake of Love. 


By T. ARTHUR PLUMMER. 


wondering where they were going to finish, and what 
plage she would have in them. 

Suddenly there jarred upon her nerves the loud 
rat! tat! of the knocker on the outer door. She 
sprang to her feet, quivering ; stood for a moment to 
compose herself, then answered the summons. 

A man pushed by her, banged the door to, then led 
the way into the drawing-room. She followed him 
without a word; what had he learned that she didn’t 
know? The man was Farren. 
hia cyes bloodshot; there was a wildness about his 


manner that, used as she was beginning to get to | 


strange things, frightened her. He took her roughly 
by the arm, twisted her round until her face was 
near to his, then spoke. . 

‘* What are you ?” he said in a voice none the less 
vehement because it was a whisper. ‘ What are you 
—woman or fiend incarnate ?” 

They were looking into each other's eyes; the 
woman’s glance didn’t flinch ; then, before she could 
speak, he went on. 

“Prince Luigi’”’—his tones were louder now, a 
storm of uncontrollable passion—a strange state for 
one as a rule so calm— that was the name of the man 
you went to dine with last night ? It didn’t occur to 
me until to-night to connect that man’s death with 
you !—for he was stabbed, and you——” He broke 
down ; there were no tears, tears rarely come to a man ; 
his eyes were dry, wild; he clenched and unclenched 
the fingers of his Ese hand—his other still held her arm. 

** Not until to-night ?” she said, with a fear in her 
heart she tried in vain to silence. ‘‘ Why to-night ?” 

**God, woman! haven't you seen this evening's 
papers—do you mean to say you don’t know ?” 

“I know nothing!” 

She tried to speak calmly, but now her eyes were 
almost as wild as his. He glared at her incredulously, 
let go her arm and dragged from the inside pocket of 
his coat a newspaper; then, with a grim expression, 
he thrust it back. 7 

‘* For the present never mind that—answer this— 
is the murdered prince the man you went to sce?” 

There was hope in his eyes, the expression telling 
that a man will believe, no matter how dimnable 
the evidence. if a denial is given. 

* That is the man I went to see! ’—slowly. 

And hope died away, and another look took its place 
which plainly said that hope had no right to be there. 

* Then you lied to me, the foulest blackest lics that 
@ woman could uttcr to one who loved her!” 

* Loved her! If you did you'd believe--—" 

* Believe! God in Heaven, that’s what I’ve 
wanted to do all through—spite of everything— 
believe!’? An effort; then in a calmer tone: * An 
attempt was made on my life on the Thames Embank- 
ment with the same dagger that killed your father ; 
the blade of that knife was triangular, the handle 
was large, round; fixed on it—part of it, where the 
blade joined it, were six shorter blades running in 
a circle from the centre one—blades as sharp as a 
razor; it’s clear now—clear as day—that prince was 
killed with this dagger—killed--by you!” 

The words had risen almost to a shrick ; she stood 
before him, swaying, her lips slightly apart, the veins 
standing out at her templcs—he could almost sce the 
blood ieobhiue through them. 

Why didn’t she speak ? Why didn’t she deny it ? 
Why did she stand there nutely condemning herself ? 
His fingers were twitching, he could have taken that 
bare white throat between his strong hands—could 
havo crushed the life out of that beautiful body, that 
the devil had made to drive men mad! That mark 
on the flesh, so vivid the night before, was now but a 
faint shadow ; but he saw it—it almost goaded him to 
action; he made a sudden movement towards her, 
his twitching hands outstretched. Why not? was 
the thought that came to him. Why not save her from 
fresh crimes? Why not stop the further spilling of 
human blood? And he'd burnt that dress, helped her 
to clear away part of the evidence against her; had 
taken her in his arms, kissed those lips that had been 
pressed against another man’s—even perhaps as she 
dealt out death to him—the kiss of Judas! It was 
horrible, horrible ! 

And she stood there, her head thrown back, erect 
now, dignity (although he read it as defiance) in her 
attitude, her eyes—thoso wonderful hazel eyes, 


(Continued on page 62.) 


His face was haggard, | - 
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Before and after taking 
Antipon. 


Fear of Middle Age 


Sovereign Counsel to the Stout. 


OUNG women inclined to be stoutish have a 
dread of middle age, and this is quite 
natural. At from 35 to 40 and over a stout 
woman looks at least ten years older than her 
years, and generally feels so. The thick waist 
and prominent hips and bust, the bulky neck and 
shoulders, flabby and swollen arms and podgy 
hands—these defects are ungraceful enough ; but 
the “old” look caused by the buggy cheeks, 
double chin, and coarse complexion are the most 
annoying and distressing of all. No wonder a 
stout woman feursa the advent of middle age. 
There is nothing to fear, however, for those 
who take a judicious course of Antipon, the 
standard remedy for over-fatness in every degree, 
weight-reducer, tonic, and beautifier in one. 
Thousands of women have learned to )less 
Antipon, especially those who have been addicted 
to half-starving themselves and taking dangerous 
mineral and other drugs in order to keep down 


weight. There is no need for such racking and 
debilitating methods. Antipon gives yon a 
good appetite und _reinvigorates the jaded 


digestive powers. You may eat and enjoy 
what wholesome food you fancy, and cease taking 
purgative and other medicines. Antipon will do 
all that is required in eliminating the superfluous 
fat; it does even more—it eradivates the abnormal 
bodily tendency to make fat beyond the needs of 
the body. Hence the cure is permanent. Antipon 
is not a laxative, and bas no unpleasant after- 
effects whatever. The over-fatness disappears as 
if by wagic, and one feels better, stronger, and 
livelier as the wonderful decrease continues. The 
muscles and other parts regain their firmness as 
fast as the excess-fat is removed, consequently 
the perfect outlines of face, figure, and limbs are 
soon recovered. There is no wrinkling or 
puckering. ead 

There is a decrease of from 8 oz. to 3 1b. within 
a day and a night of starting the Antipon 
treatinent. . 

Antipon is quite harmless, a pleasant liquid to 
take, and of vegetable composition only. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc., throughout the 
world; or, in the event of difficulty, may be had 
(on remitting amount), privately packed, carriage 

aid in the United Kingdom, direct from the 
Entipon Co., Olmar Street, London, 8.E. 
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HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from page 61.) 
unfathomable as the depths of tho deepest seas, upon 
him. Her lips were not apart now, they were closed, 
a straight scarlet line. ‘ . . 

Why should she try to put herself right with him ? 
she knew, 80 why should she make a struggle to convince 
him—a man who would think the worst because he'd 
seen something in a newspaper? What was it he'd 
seen? She felt an overwhelming desire to know— 
she must! What could it be that could make him 
connect the death of this foreign prince with her ? 
And then something else came; if he thought that, 
what impression would it leave with others ? 

“Can I see that newspaper ?” she asked. — 

He gave it to her ; saw the changing expression as she 
read that the name of an operatic singer who'd 
suddenly sprung into fame was being freely mentioned 
in the same breath as the “Star murder,” as they 
called it. In addition it said things it had no right to 
say — went beyond that priceless rivilege — the 
freedom of the press—for it left no doubt in the minds 
of those in the “ know ” as to whom it referred. ; 

She handed the paper back to him. He folded his 
arms. 

Not a word to explain away the position; she'd 
lied to him; she'd killed this man—stabbed him to 
death, and she could calmly face him ! 

“So you have nothing further to say—no word 
that could make it appear less awful in my eyes?” 

“What can I say? Why should I suffer the 
nae of explaining when you won't believo ? ” 

e@ looked at her ; was it possible that this woman— 
this noble, almost flawless creation of an All-Powerful 
Deity, could bo guilty of the foul crimes he feared ? 
Then he recalled things to mind, they flashed before his 
mental ecycs—facts out of the pages of history, of 
women—just as perfect, more beautiful, who had 
fallen into the lowest depths of sin. 

Then all he'd done for her—from that first moment 
they'd met at Naples—all he was to her, came over 
her; she wanted him to believe that she was not the 
thing he thought. The dignity went from the lincs 
of her face, a proud woman humbled. 

She dropped to her knees and clutched at his coat. 

“T didn’t kill that man—I believed I had until I 
read the paper this morning, and then I knew I hadn't. 
All the rest I told you was true—before God it was! 
I know nothing about that dagger beyond its existence ; 
I don’t care what the rest think, but I want to be right 
in vour eyes, Beresford ; I !ove you with all my heart 
and soul, all my strength ; I’ve gone through so much— 
so much; say you believe me—say it ! say it!” 

She was clutching his hand in both of hers, was 
pressing it passionately to her lips ; then she raised her 
face appealingly ; it was awful in ite pallor; if love 
were ever in a woman's cyes, he saw it then. With a 
low exclamation he bent to lift her up; when again a 
sharp rat ! tat! came at the outer door. 

There was a fear in both their hearts that neither 
dare give voice to. 

“Stay here,” Farren said.“ I'll go.” 

It was a man, tall, clean-shaven; he wore a bowler 
hat. 

“Does Madame Cyvanic live here ?"’ he asked 
Farren curtly. 

** She does.”” 

“Is she in 2°” 

“ She is.” 

“ J wish to sec her.” 

“ On business ? ”’ 

‘© On business.”” 

Then the “ woman of mystery’ crouched further 
back into the room, for through the two open doors 
she heard the voice, hard, clear, distinct : 

a “TIT am Detective-Inspector Wartry of Scotland 
ard !”? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
The Hands of a Watch. 

« Tr’s rather a strange hour!” 

She wondered why Farren kept the man at the door ; 
why didn’t he let him come in and do his daty ? 
Do his duty! She shivered, and on her pallid brow 
there appeared tiny spots of moisture, agony-sweat. 
What was that duty ? What could it be but the one 
thing ? In imagination she felt the stecl about her 
wrists—handcuft those delicate wrists. 

* T said, sir, it was on business.” 

His tones were sharp; to the woman inside the 
sounded almost like a menace. Why in Heaven's 
name did Farren keep dallving there? She didn't 
know that it was to gain time, to allow her to recover 
her composure ; neither did Farren know that he was 
defeating his own purpose, that every second that 
passed was adding to her mental anguish. She was 
ready; her wrists were waiting for their fetters ; 
she almost rushed screaming to the door to tell him. 

Then she heard Farren’s voice again, only this time 
it was much nearer; she knew it was much nearer 
without reahsing that he was in the open doorway of 
the drawing-room. 

‘Madame Cyvanie, Detective-Inspector Wartry 
Scotland Yard is here—ho is anxious to speak 

ou.” 
mn Bring the inspector in.” 


of 
to 
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It was as though some agent were at work within 
her keeping steady the tones of her voice and settling 
acalm her. It was at the moment when daylight 
and darkness meet and commence a brief struggle for 
the mastery. Shadows were beginning to stretch 
themselves across the spacious apartment, touching 


different objects, passing on, like some mischievous 


sprite, bent on playing pranks with anything that 
passed its way. 

Inspector Wartry walked slowly forward hat in 
hand; he took in the singular details of the room 
with a comprehensive, experienced glance—the 
failing light allowed him that, although it didn't 
allow him, except in a vague sort of way, to sce the 


woman’s features. 

“It's about this—this ‘Star-Murder’ mystery, 
Madame Cyvanie,” he began; his toncs wero still 
curt, but now exceedingly polite ; he was in the presence 
of the famous prima donna, the woman who had made 
her wonderful fame in a wonderfully short space 
of time, whose name had been upon everybody's 
tongue, and would be again, in a slightly different 
manncr, at least so Inspector Wartry hoped. 

“In what way can I help you?” she quericd. 
Incredible though it was, she found herself wondering 
why she had been disturbed at all at the thought of this 
man’s advent. 

Perhaps it was because he hadn’t come to arrest 
her—she was convinced of it now ; she kriew the time- 
worn English custom, and he hadn't spoken those 
words; perhaps it was this, or perhaps it was the 
darkness. 

The inspector looked interrogatively at Farren. 
“I should like to see Madame Cyvanie alone!” 
he said with point. 

“I don’t doubt !”? Farren broke in curtly, for it 
struck him there was just the suspicion of insolence 
in the words—or rather the inflection of the voice, 
the peculiar way he emphasised “alone,” “ that 
what you have to say can be said in my presence.” 

The inspector looked at the woman; she inclined 
her head. 

She was crossing the room ; the insnector followed 
her with his eyes as she went to the blinds and pulled 
them down, watched the strange, graceful sinewy 
movements of the body, a black shadow against the 
ghostly paleness of the walls. 

“* Switch on the ge Beresford ? ’’ she said. 

The inspector had seen her across the footlights, 
and even he—in common with the rest—experienced 
in the ways of humanity as he was—in its feminine 
wiles—had felt the force of her magnetic personslity 
upon him; that was in a vast cowed building, 
when he was mercly an atom of a mass; so now, in 
the confines of this apartment, he was curious to 
know what the effect upon him would be when he 
saw her face without its grease paint—without the 
artificial aid of footlights and ‘‘ lime.” 

Then he knew, for a sudden flash of light filled the 
room, for a moment almost blinding his vision. Whon 
his eyes became used to it, he saw one of the most 
beautiful faces, perhaps the most beautiful, he had 
ever scen. But what struck him more than any- 
thing, almost with pity, was the deep, lasting tragedy 
in those hazel eyes. He was impressed ; the “‘ woman 
of mystery ”’ felt it, and because she thought it would 
be of use to her, she kept her eyes fastened on his face. 

There was not a trace now of the anguish she had 
undergone ; pale undoubtedly, but there was a calm- 
ness upon her features that deceived the astute 
officer absolutely. 

The inspector found extreme difficulty in presenting 
his case ; in this room, large though it was, there was 
no distance to lessen the effect of her glance ; almost for 
the first time in his life he felt ill-at-ease. 

His task would have been easier had this third 
party not been present, this man whose name he 
didn’t know. 

“Needless to say, Madame Cyvanie,’’ he began 
awkwardly, ‘you've heard all about this ‘Star 
Murder’ ?”’ 

“TI read it in this morning’s paper; and _ to- 
night ad 

Chance took her eyes from the detective's face to 
Farren’s, and she saw thcre a warning. Another 
second and she might have been guilty of one of those 
little slips that go a long way towards assisting the 
law to place a rope round somebody's neck. 

“And to-night, Madame Cyvanie?’’ He was on 
the alert now; that subtle influence had gone when 
she had taken her glance away. 

aoe you're here to sce me on business, that’s 
all. 

“It’s rather a delicate subject to approach,” he 
began with all the ‘cutencss of his class, ‘** but do you 
care to give me a detailed account of your movements 
last night?” 

“ Why—am I suspected of this foreign Prince's 
murder?” She asked the question Eantexingly. 
“ur the time she was the woman of old, the woman 
of resource, with that wonderful gift of controlling 
herself, hers again. 

The detective raised his shoulders deprecatingly. 

“T went out to dine.” 

“ With whom ?”’ 

(Continued on page 63.) 
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WHAT DYSPEPTICS SHOULD EAT. 


A PHYSICIAN'S ADVICE. 


“Indigestion and practically all forms of 
stomach trouble are, nine times out of ten, duct, 
acidity ; therefore stomach sufferers should, wiien- 
ever possible, avoid eating food that is acid in 
its nature, or which by chemical action in the 
Unfortunately, such « 
rule eliminates most foods which are pleasant |, 
the taste as well as those which are rich in blooil, 
flesh and nerve building properties. This is tlc 
reason why dyspeptics and stomach sufferers are 
usually so thin, emaciated and lacking in thut. 
vital energy which can only come from a well-fed 
body. For the benefit of those sufferers who have 
been obliged to exclude from their diet all starcliy, 
sweet or food, and are trying to keep up» 
mise existence on gluten products, I would 
suggest that you should try a meal of any food 
or foods which you may like in moderate amount, 
taking immediately afterwards half a teaspoonful 
of bisurated ia in a little hot or cold water. 
This will neutralise any acid which may be present, 
or which may be formed, and instead of the usu.il 
feeling of uneasiness and fullness, you will fil 
that your food agrees with you perfectly. Bisur- 
ated magnesia is doubtless the best food correctivo 
and antacid known. It is not a medicine. and 
has no direct action on the stomach: but by neu- 
tralising the acidity of the food contents, and 
thus removing the source of the acid irritation 
which inflames the delicate stomach lining. it 
does more than could possibly be done by any 
drug or medicine. As a physician I believe in 
the use of medicine whenever necessary, but I 
must admit that I cannot see the senso of dosin:: 
an inflamed and irritated stomach with drugs 
instead of getting rid of the acid—the cause of wil 
the trouble. Get a little bisurated magnesia from 
your chemist, eat what you want at your next 
meal, tuke some of the bisurated magnesia is 
directed above, and see if I’m not right.” 
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obtain the above pills, post free, at the prices 
named, from Mr. William Shadforth, Pharm.- 
ceutical Chemist (Dept. P.W. 2), 63 Grove Rod, 
Bow, London, E. 
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HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from page 62.) 

“Really isn’t that a somewhat impertinent ques- 
tion, inspector ? ” 

“Jt might be, Madame Cyvanie, but at the same 

time it might be necessary fer you to prove where you 
were last night, in that case the person or persons 
you dined with would be invaluable witnesscs.’”’ 
“ She'd made a slip, almost played ini» his hands. 
Why had she said she -had left her flat? He could 
not have proved it. She could enter and leave a 
dozen times without anyone being aware of it. What 
a fool —fool ! 

“If that time comes, inspector, I don't doubt the 
witness would be forthcoming.” 

* If he were able.’ 

* Quictly spoken, yet by its very suggestiveness 
conveying a world of meaning. 

A flush sprang to Farren’s temples. 

* He?” and his tones were nearly as quiet as the 
«thers. “ Has it occurred to you, inepector, that 
you are insulting ? ”’ 

“Not at all, sir. Merely a figure of speech; it 
might just as casily have been ‘she’ or ‘they,’ it 
vould have been more happily chosen perhaps.” 

The ‘“‘woman of mystery” was watching the 
detective closely ; there was going to be trouble; she 
could see that, that she would have to meet cunning 
vith cunning. 

* Will you come to the point ? “* she said with that 
sitness indicative of covered claws, ‘and explain 
exactly your errand ?”” 

For a space the man looked from one to the other: 
Farren and Madame Cyvanie felt that he had some- 
thing up his sleeve. 

* A foreign Prince has been killed ; a certain person 
is—I1 won't go so far as to say * suspected,’—but that 
certain person, there is no shadow of a doubt, was 
the last to see him alive. Of course it is all easily 
cxplained if that certain person can prove an alibi.” 

There was no doubting his meaning. 

“If, for instance,” the “* woman of mystery ”’ said, 
“she could bring persons with whom she might have 
dined 1”? 

The inspector bowed. ‘“ Exactly.” 

They suspected her; was it to be wondered at when 
even Farren did—they, who viewed things in their 
cold cruel light ; he, who loved her ! 

She'd said she’d gone out to dine ; that was a fearful 
slip; she could bring no witness forward to corrob- 
orate her statement ; she was in a dilemma and could 
not extricate herself. 

* You're referring to me, Inspector Wartry. 1 won't 
pretend to deny it.” She had made her decision ; 
1 was the only way; it was a bold move, but she 
would gain racing by lying further. ‘I can’t bring 
the man forward with whom I went to dine. He 
was murdered last night!” 

“Ah!”? It came from the inspector's lips; his 
heady little eyes glittered. 

ce you realise, Madame. the construction that 
ix to be placed on your words—what they impiy ! 
It was the Prince’s chauffeur who lodged _infor- 
mation that he drove you to his mastcr’s hotel. I 
don’t mind admitting it, it was his word alone, 
uncorroborated I don't see how it could have done 
you much damage. but now——"’ He broke off. 

“Now, inspector, you can sct to work. eh?” 
‘There was sarcasm in her voice. ‘* You can put that 
wonderful machinery that you call ‘ Jaw’ into motion, 
you can do your best to trap me—but I didn’t kill 
Hrince Luigi. au 

But Farren, struck into a stupor by the twist events 
lad taken, now flung the lethargy away from him. 

** What on earth are you talking about ?”’ he cried. 
* You know——” 

But the detevtive’s tones broke in upon him, cold, 
cut.“ Might I ask who this gentleman is ?” 

Instantly the reply came. ‘ My name is Farren, 
ton of Sir John Farren, M.P., and one of his Majesty's 
Cabinet Ministers—and this lady's future husband ! ” 

Farren looked into the woman’s cycs; she flushed. 
Me believed her—at last he belicved her! What 
mattered now ? 

The inspector looked uncomfortable, but it quickly 
assed ; he had a duty to perform. 

al hen Farren heard something; it came from the 
otheer ; he was speaking about the hour the murder 
had been committed. The dead man had been 
found on his face ; his watch had stopped, for the glass 
Was smashed ; the hands pointed to 9.45 ! 
.. What's that you say ?” Farren almost screamed. 

Nine-forty-five ? An alibi, you said. God! we've 
totit! Twas here in this room with Madame Cyvanie 
hefore that time |? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

: “I Don’t Know You.” 

THE biggest part of the difficulty was over now; 
simply remained to find the taxi-chauffcur who had 
“riven her back from Grosvenor Square. The case 
szainst her had collapsed. 

| Inspector Wartry held out his hand. “I'm 
pe » Madame Cyvanie,” he said (it was nearly 
jventy-four hours after when the cabman had been 
ound, and his word bore out Farren’s statement). ‘ We 
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have disagrecable duties to perform, and we have to 
do them ; this has been one of the most disagrecable 
of my life, although perhaps from the way I spoke 
you mightn’t have thought it; but we are slaves to a 
system, madame, that often makes us forget that we 
are men. I’m sorry! (iood-bye!” 

And the hours passed, and no arrest was made. 

It was all plain to the ‘‘ woman of mystery ” now; 
that form in the darkened passage—she almost guessed 
as to his identity, Pietro Pasca—and she was confident 
she was not far wrong. For some reason that perhaps 
would never be known he had skulked about for 
three-quarters of an hour before venturing into the 
Prince's presence. In her mind she reconstructed the 
whole scenc—the Prince struggling up from his uncon- 
sciousness, half dazed from loss of blood ; the sharp, 
swift descent of the assassin’s knife, a groan, perhaps 
a stifled scream, and later, that oblivion to which she 
believed she had already sent him. : 

It left its vivid impression on her brain—a mental 
picture she would never rid herself of—stronger even 
than the nearness of her own escape! 

That same night she sang at the Opcra Honse— 
the arrangement had been made before the sensation 
that the Yellow Press had helped to build up had 
become public property, and she had insisted on 
keeping to it, sj:ite of the management's willingness 
to put in her place another prima donna who'd sung 
the part. 

The building was packed—they love it—the 
“ Great P. B.” !—anything that gives a certain section 
of them food for gossip. 

A buzz of excitement, of curiosity, prior to the 
burst of applause as she made her first appearance ; 
she was more than the prima donna now—the woman | 
with the voice of the nightingale—she was the heroine 
of the latest tragedy ! 

She didn’t sing so well as usual, she was conscious 
of it; but the people in * front’ were satisficd—they 
were getting their money's worth! Many admired 
her for her pluck; there were a few who called it 
another name! But none of them knew that at the 
final fall of the curtain, after she had bowed her 
thanks for the tenth time, she collapsed and had to | 
be carried to her dressing-room. 

She was taken home to her flat by a man, the man 
who had humbly pleaded for forgiveness for doubting 
her, whose engagement to her—spite of her protests— | 
he had insisted on making public—Beresford Farren. | 

* * 


That small room again in the house in Cadogan | 
Square—the room that was Muriel Versvoyle’s own. | 
The girl was sitting in a low lounge-chair, not alune; ! 
another girl was with her, about her own age—the | 
pretty and dainty brunette, Lydia Mayne, the daughter 
of a London theatre manager, a daughter who one day 
hoped to set the Thames afire. 

There had been a long break in the conversation, a | 
silence in which each had been more than busy with | 
her thoughts. A fire sparkled in the grate, its blaze, | 
blue and yellow, twisting about the bars; it seemed 
almost as though the colours were dancing a minuct | 
before parting company to explore the blackness of 
the chimney above. It was very early autumn, but ; 
the chilliness of winter was in the air. ] 

Suddenly, with a loud clatter, Miss Mayne dropped 
the book whose pages she had idly been turning, | 
crossed the floor, and sank to her knees beside her ' 
friend’s chair. i 

** What is it. Muriel, old girl? What is it that’s 
troubling you?” she asked, with that impulsiveness 
that constituted her greatest charm. * You've been | 
different of late; you know it; I've felt it. Won't | 
you make a confidante of me?” ! 

There was an appeal in the dark eyes that Muriel | 
didn’t see, for hers were fastened on the window over- | 
looking the tiny garden. 

It was an effort for Muricl to control her wandering 
mind. For some while past now her thoughts had | 
had a habit of getting beyond her; she would pull | 
herself together with a start and try to give her atten- 
tion to the subject in hand. That is what happened 
now. 

“You're wrong, Lydia—quite wrong! I'm_ all 
right. What should be the matter with me ?” 

But Miss Mayne went on, ignoring the words : 

‘Are you wretched because Beresford has got 
himself mixed up with this woman of more or less 
notoricty—Madame Cyvanie? Is it this that’s 
making you miserable ?_ No man’s worth it, old girl, 
no man under the sun!” 

She spoke with bitterness. Muricl was amongst the 
few who knew Lydia Mayne's story. The man was 
dead; he'd becn a scoundrel—that was all, except 
that it had left Miss Mayne with a cynicism beyond 
her years. 

“No, Lydia, the fault was not Mr. Farren’s; the 
engagement was broken off by mutual consent ; we'd 
made a mistake and were honest enough to admit it. 
I didn’t love him, not as a wife should love the man 
sie marries; he didn’t love me, and that’s all there is 
in it!” 

“Quite all? You don't love him? 
because there's someone else ?” 

The shadows went from the eyes, and that awful 

(Continued on page 64.) 
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i  ———_ —_________________. LEE a 
eer ap ey 
HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from page 63.) | Mrs. Verscoyle sat bolt upright, her delicately- | « Will you ask Sir John Farren to leave the house ’” 


fear took its place. ‘No, I don’t love him!” she 
cried. “I know who you are speaking of, Count 
Dorreli! When he’s away I hate, loathe him!” 
Her hand was clutching her friend's, clutching it 
tightly. Had Miss Mayne been conscious of it the 
fingers hurt. ‘* But when he’s here I——"’—the voice 
had sunk to a low, hoarse whisper—‘‘I fea: him! I 
can't explain his influence over me; it’s too subtle, 
inexplicable!” 

Miss Mayne’s face was almost as white as her 
ftiend’s. She knew this man Dorrcli; had met him 
at the Verscoyles’ more than once; and on the first 
occasion bad instantly disliked him. To that infallible 
instinct of sex was added something in her nature 
that rebelled against his presence, like a ** cat with its 
fur rubbed the wrong way,” as she had told her 
reflection in her bedroom mirror ! 

“Then why not explain to Mr. Verscoyle and ask 
him to forbid this man the house? I’m sure he——” 

She broke off in sudden confusion, for the curtains 
dividing Muriel’s sanctum from the larger room were 
thrust aside, and Count Dorrcli entered ! 

He looked from one to the other, a half-smile of 
amusement playing about his mouth. 

“Mrs. Verscoyle told me I should find you here,” 
he said to Muriel. 

Lydia Mayne had risen from her knees: she felt a 
tiny tug at her skirt. She didn’t look down: she 
seemed to read the other girl's thoughts. Muriel didn’t 
want to be left alone with this man; a gvim, little 
twist made its appearance at the corners 
of Miss Mayne’s lips. Neither should she! 

Dorreli drop into a chair. Miss 
Mayne didn’t like this easy familiarity ; it 
scemed to smatter of the offensive, spite of 
the Italian’s obvious breeding. 

They chatted for a while, the three of 
them. Miss Mayne was watching her 
fricnd’s face; the sudden painful flushing 
as the man spoke to her, looked at her, 
then the ghastly pallor that followed : 
and she found herself ‘trying to analyse 
that spell which he seemed to have cast 
over Muriel. She gave it up; it was be- 
yond her mental capacity, aud she tried to 
pay attention to what he said. 

Dorreli was annoyed, intensely so; he 
had expected to find Muriel alone; that sho 
was not alone was bad, but to see her in 
conversation with Miss Mayne was: a 
thousand times worse; there was a silent 
antagonism between the two; cach heartily 
hated the other, and the London manager's 
daughter was too candid to conceal it! 

This man, with his fascinating manner 
and weird charm that most of her sex 
found irresistible, influence her not in tho 
slightest degree—except to dislike and 
distrust. 

She could see that Muriel's conversation 
was forced, there was a vivid-hued spot on 
either cheek, her eyes were unnaturally 
bright, more than once she laughed, but it 
didn’t ring true, it was high-pitched— 
almost shrill ! 

Then—it came as a relief to the oppressive 
tension in the atmosphere—the sound of 
voices drifted from the other room; the 
clatter of a cup on saucer. 

* I'm parched!’ Lydia Mayne cricd. 
“Come on, Muriel !’”* 

The Count held the curtains apart, and the two girls 
oe through. He followed, looking about the 
arger apartment curiously. 

There was Mrs. Verscoyle, more languid than ever, 
a wonderful bloom in her chceks—a bloom that came 
off before she retired for the night, and made its 
reappearance before she took her place at the break- 
fast-table! there was Cecil Grenley whom the Count 
knew slightly, and there was—— The Count drew 
himself up stiffly, there was a tightening of the cruel 
lips beneath the heavy moustache—up to the present 
he'd always managed to avoid this man at the 
Verscoyles’ ; but now they were face to face! 

At the Count’s elbow stood Henry Verscoyle. ‘I 
don’t think you’ve met Sie John, Count Dorreli— 
Count Dorreli; Sir John Farren,”’ Verscoyle said. 

For a moment there was a tense silence; straight 
into each other’s eyes the men looked, then Dorreli 
smiled and held out his hand. 

* I met Sir John abroad,”’ he said quietly ; ‘“‘ when he 
occupied a diplomatic position—at Rome, I believe!’ 

** You have the advantage of me, Count Durreli!”’ 
the old man replied. “ I—don't know you!’ He 
stared at the outstretched hand, then slowly, 
deliberately, thrust his own behind him ! 


CHAPTER XXX, 
: After the Snub. 

Tae silence was intense ; it could almost be felt. 

There was an old clock somewhere in the big room 
that ticked out its solemn seconds. Muriel was starin, 
at Sir John—eyes large with terror; Verscoyle look 
from one to the other in astonishment ; the expression 
on Grenley’s face was ludicrous, 


—I want a short phrase 


then I knew I hadn't. 


os brows drawn together in stern displeasure. 
here was a darkening frown on Dorreli’s features ; 
the only one who seemed undisturbed was Sir John 
himself, his fine old face expressed the contempt he 
felt—every line of it! 

“In my country, Sir John Farren,” Dorrcli said, 
“ there could only be one end to this interview.” 

“Tdon’t doub*".. was une cutting response. ‘‘ In 
your country strange things happen, and—old man 
though I am—I should give you your satisfaction— 
if this were your country /” 

Mrs. Verscoyle tried to speak ; it scemed incredible 
that such a scene could tal:e place in her drawing- 
room between two such people! 

A long silence again: and the old clock threw back 
the seconds to add to Time's total. Tick! Tock! 

Suddenly the Count bowed low and left the room ! 

There was a whispering murmur, but the old man 
stood his ground with folded arms and white face. 

Then out of the murmuring one voice was 
distinguishable above the rest. 

“Tsay, I say, Jack!’’—it was Verscoyle; ‘ that 
was an open—a gross insult to my guest !”’ 

“I meant it to be! I acted on the spur of the 
moment, but I don’t rogret it!’’ He looked round. 

Grenley left—his eyes as he passed fixed on Muriel 
with a longing in them—and pity ; then Lydia Mayne 
slipped out. 

ir John turned to Muriel. - 
“ Will you go, too, child?” he said hindly. 


aO\ Hla “A 


She dropped to her knees and clutched at Farren’s coat, ‘‘I didn’t 
kill that mnan—I believed I had until I read the paper this morning—and 


before God it was,” 


“Need 1?” 

‘* Please !”’ 

She held out her hand ; Sir John took it and pressed 
the fingers, he read in that quick, impulsive action an 
eloquent thanks ! 

The three of them were alone. 

“ Now, Jack, what explanation have you to give ?”’ 
Verscoyle spoke coldly. 

“Not much—at any rate that can be of any satis- 
faction to you. The man’s a scoundre!—that’s all ; 
he has no ae in any respectable drawing-room !”’ 

“ T’m afraid your explanation can't finish there ! ‘’— 
Mrs. Verscoyle’s tones cut through the air like a knife. 
‘*He was under our roof—our gucst—you insulted 
him here!” 

Sir John swung on her; it was rarely he lost his 
temper ; he did now. . 

“You can't see beyond the end of your nose!”’ 
he said with passion. “The fellow panders to your 
vanity 5 it's such as you who made it poscible for a 
man like Dorreli to enter Society ; its door should be 
shut upon him and barred, if I could tell you all I 
know your blood would run cold! The man is not 
an Italian—and there I finish—I must—the post of 
trust I held in Rome forbids my speaking. Muriel 
is changed—you must have seen it ; you blame my son 
for that—the fault cannot he laid at his door; it’s 
Dorreli; she is falling under his baneful influence, 
and you, her mother, are so blind, so self-satisfied, 
in the foolish belief that this Count comes to sce you, 
that you can’t see it. I tell you——” 

Mrs. Verscoyle rose to her fect, she was trembling 
with indignation; the pallor of anger showed on her 
cheeks, even through the coating of rouge ! 


All the rest I told you was true, Beresford 


she said to her husband; “ further, will you tell hin 
that he will oblige both of us hy not calling again 

Sir John looked from one to the other, his poor o!| 
face—even to the sensitive lips—grey. There \», 
a strange emotion in his eyes; Verscoyle was 1 
looking at him; be couldn’t; it was only his wif. , 
steely glance that was fixed on the quivering face. 

Then—just as suddenly—the lines stiffened, “ . 
you will, Henry, and you, too, Mrs. Verscoi.-' 
Only ’—and a trifle of the contempt his glance tiv 
showed found its way into his tones—‘ think a lit), 
of what I said, not for your own sakes, they do: 
matter much”’—Mrs. Verscoyle winced—“ init {> 
Muriel’s—it’s she who's in“danger! Good day!” 

He left the apartment slowly with that dignity i: 
his bearing, that coldness, that had made him lik«.! 
and feared! These people had scen a side of him that. 
was foreign to most; intimate friends he had few; 
he could have counted them on the fingers of o:y 
hand ; Sir John Farren was not the type of man to ha. .: 
intimates clustered about him, neither did he rojuic.: 
them—the half-dozen or so who had the honour to I.) 
counted amongst his friends were staunch, loy:l. 

There was a long silence in the big drawing-rva 
after Sir John had left ; events had twisted away int. 
the past so rapidly that they left the Versvovls 
slightly bewildered—that is, Mr. Verscoyle, his wif- 
was passionately angry. A scandal; she didn't iid 
that so much—it was one of the spices that helped to 
make life just bearable—but it was a different thir. 
when the scandal touched her—at }-r 
own door—heneath the spotless roof of hi 
own house—to have one of her guess 
insulted, even by such a person as Sir Jolin 
Farren, was intolerable ! 

This was what she was thinking now. an! 
her husband couldn't have broken in on Ir 
thoughts at a more inopportune moment. 

“T begin to wonder if Jack isn’t right! * 
he said. ‘‘ Farren is not the one tu malo 
mistakes of this glaring kind!’ 

“Right!’’ she snapped. “Right 15 
insult a guest who's received everywhers 
in the best of circles!” 

But Verscoyle stuck to his guns; his wil: 
was so used to his giving wav in everything 
that she was aghast at this temerity. 

“IT said ‘right’! he responded. To 
be candid, Mary, I don’t like the fellow - 
never did; you have, you and Muriel. 
that's why he came—undoubtedly the 
tongue of scandal has been wagging pretty 
furiously of late. Everybody seems tu 
have heard it save the few who shoul 
have heard it first; the man’s been comin: 
1 here more than he ought. I don't doutt 
that Farren, rightly or wrongly, thin!.< 
he has performed a public duty. Good Incl: 
to Jack for having the courage of his con- 
victions—a quality most of us lack!” 

The woman couldn't speak ; almost fur 
the first time in her life she was held dumb 
by sheer astonishment; she had been >» 
accustomed to ruling her husband, that 
until this moment—she had lost sight «t 
the fact that he might still be possessed «f 
a voice, a will of his own; sho had for» 
long assumed the double responsibility «f 
“Lord” and “ Lady,” that she began t> 
really think that no “ Lord ”’ existed, aul 
it was a blow to her vanity to know that «| 
| these years she had been labouring under a delusion! 

She had looked on him simply as a necessary cvi! 
the money-supplying machine: sho was learning th.! 
he was a little more, and she didn’t take kindly ty 1) 
lesson. 

“Now, Mary, will you go and find Muriel and tu!’ 
to her?—you know what I mean, Im going 
*phone to Jack.” 

“What for?” 

“Tl have the courage of my convictions, too |! 
him that I believe I'm wrong—in other wl. 
apologise !”” i 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. How dare vi 
insult me by contemplating such a thing ?” . 

“T shall, dear,” he said quietly. There was 1! 
ring in the tones that seemed to stretch back across 1°" 
years, to that time when he was building up his =" 
fortune in the “City’’ and elsewhere! a rine al 
assurance, strength, that she'd almost forgotten ' 
sound of ! . 

She left the drawing-room, her head in the at. 
cheeks, through the rouge, aflame. She went ups!) '> 
to her boudoir, and (something for the Recertn: 
Angel to jot down) cried. Not for long—that we Mt 
have made a mess of her complexion! She was in 1!" 
throes of a great mental struggle, two forces were |" 
work ; that better ‘ something *" in her nature, and th! 
“something” that was not good, to which =i | 
become accustomed. 

The struggle was fierce but brief; she rang for Lee 
maid. 

“Tell Miss Muriel to come here!” a 
(Another long instalment of this splendid seriat 
next week.) 


to draw the attention of non-readers to it. (Turn to page 66.) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


rand to 
End Well 


N these competitive days personal 
aypearins eounts for success or 
fai Every young man should 
therefore carefully consider that 

fact in connection with this proposition. 
We offer on credit terms a splendidly 
made “ Burlington’? suit which will 
give that smart sonal appearance 
desired by you, and it will be admired 
also by your friends. It will be one 
of those well- 
made suits 
which give 
that extra 
touch of dis- 
tinction. It 
will be made of 
‘ood and wise- 
y selected 
cloths, summer 
Patterns, and 
ined with 
pleasing ma- 
terial, and fit 

verfect] i 

ey detail, 
very com) 
site rt, wil 
le the most 
expert that 
good tailoring 
can devise. 
The suit will 
be fashionable, 


only 35/-. 
Orders by mal 
receive prompt 
and careful 
attention. Our 
cash discount 
is 2'- in the & We send a self- 
measurement form and book of fashions 
with each lot of patterns, Ask for dark 
or light patterns, 


‘BURLINCTON’ Easy 
SUIT, 3 5 a 
Made to Measure, Terms 


Don't forget our Boot Depart- 
ment. Catalogue post fice. 


Cc ATESBYS ‘“ 


(Dept. 7), 
84-67 Tottenham Court Rd., LONDON, W. 


~the universal clea 
which has given such al 
in cottage and in man 
Beasoware and Brightwork—For Scrub- 
Floors—For Scouring 
For Polishing Glass- 


ware, Enamelware and Tilework— 


bing Tables and 
Cooking Utensils— 


FOR A THOUSAND 
HOUSEHOLD USES. 


BEMJAMIN BROOCRE & CO LTO. 


rae finish 
u 
You will 10k polish off the work quickly. 


nser~and polisher, 
|-round satisfaction 
sion, is for shining 


WONT WASH CLOTHES. 


Can 


| 
~ 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS |i 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 


part thereof. 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 


“Pearson's Weekly,” 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Friday morning for the following week’s issue. 


WEAK MEN, rend for my two Books,— FREE. 
Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gaterhead-un-Tyne. 


PRESERVE RENGTE 
THE PO Ret you have 
ORRY, 


\pa- 
'D your vital forces by EXCESSES, send 
book ‘on ‘Nervous Breakdown.” To the 


sensible advice, or will prove 80 interesting and instruc 


peneary, Bradford, Yorks. 


pt. 22, 
Park, London, N. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN.- Nervous and 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, includ- 
ing hundreds of testimonials of com: ete cures, sent 
scaled, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 15 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


HANDSOME MEWN sre slightly sunburnt. 
“ Sunbronze ” gives this tint, indetectable, harmless, 
genuine, 1,14.—Sunbronze Lavoratories,Malden, Surrey, 


ee 


SEND YOUR PHOTOGRAPE with P.O. 13, 
for clever pen eketch <f yourself, by N. Fleury. Post 
free, on panel 9by 7, ready for framing. — 70B The 
Chase, Clapham, London. 


————— 


BLUSHING CURED.— Dector’s famous recipe 
1. order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Box 2), 71 Back 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 


ZREB.” Pocket Babbar Stamp of our name and 
address, also particulars of money-making spare-time 
work.--B, Richford, Snow Hill, Londen. = 


HEICHT INCREASED. 


nny stamps for par- 
joulars of my won- 
derful s 


PEACH-BLOOM COMPLEXION CREAM. 
—A delightful refreshing and fragrant skin food. 
Peach-Bloom thoroughly cleanscs the pores, and pro- 
motes the healthy skin condition so essential to beauty. 
Sufficient for one month’s convincing trial, fas free for 
7i.2 Feach- Bloom Co., 4 Hichisson Road, Nunhead, 

n. 


A CLEVER IDEA 1 For glossy linen and easy 
ironing, use ‘“REDFORD’S ‘PIGTAIL’ BRAND.” 
Sample for post-card.—E. Redford’s, Liverpool, E. 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and nervous 
weakness |d send for illustrated circular, descnbing 
its successful treatment and cure by the only rational 
and in: hi No electricity. Sent sealed, 
pont ree, two stamps.—E. B. Norton, 59 & 6) Chancery 

ne, London, W.C, 


SAFETY RAZORS REGROUND, 1d. cach, 
post free. Gillette, Clemak, Auto-Strop, Ever Ready, 
etc. ; sque new or cash cheerfully refunded.—The 
Wafer Blade Co., 12 Elibank Road, Eltham, London, S.E. 
(and Bradford). 


BOON TO SMOKERS.—Automatic Pipe and 
Cigarette Lighter. Selling in enormous quan ities in 
every part of the world. 16.—Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Dept. A., West Kensington. 


PUN FOR SIXPENOB.—Ventriloquist's Double 
Throat; fits roof of mouth, always invisible, astonishe< 
and mystifies; like a canary, whine like a puppy, 
. each, four for 1!-.— 


Cu BAPRST HOUSE IN BNGLAND FOR 
DEAL BS. Ladies’ Qvaralla, 06 doce 3 Men's Cape, 
: Ly 


CYCLE COVERS, guarantecd, 23, Tubes, 22, 
Cycles, accessories, lists.—Gorten, Wolverhampton. 


FREE on receipt of postcard fully 
illustrated art catalogue of 


Riley's Billlard Tables 


for the Home. Cash or E: Pay 

ments. Send for it to-day. Prices 

m S279 The popular 
in 


a 


x 


ad 


No Volume 


Its Uses. 


7 er net tab! 2 # 


Exhaust 
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FLAS 


g THE DAY Is Cc | 


when scrubbing will be done awa 
withif you'll cover the floor with | 
Catesbys Cork Lino. What a relief 
that will be to the overworked 
housewife! What welcome emanci- 
pation from the slavery of floor 
scrubbing! Moro time in which to 
attend to her children, herself, her 
husband, more time and more 
desire (because less tired) to go 
out with her husband. Realise 
this welcome picture immediately 
by writing to-day for patterns and 
samples of Cork Lino, then order 
enough to cover one or two rooms. 
Catesbys Cork Lino costs little, and 
everyone can afford it because of 
our pleasing Easy Terms System. 
We pay carriage on Lino to any 
address, and allow 2s. in the £ 
discount on cash orders. 


CATESBYS CORK LINO. 


Yds. Yds, A Quality. B Quality. 
k y SE wee. LU 18 Oo. 41 10 
3 by 4... £2 1 0... 4b 40 
3) by 4 1 LT 4 6 LE ROO 
4 by 4. £1 80... £112 0 


Other sizes at proportionate cost. 


IcATESBYS‘“! 


(Dept. 7), 
64-67 Tottenham Court road, 
LONDON, WwW. ee) 
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] Make- 


Yes, the making of motor mascots is my business 
—those little toys and figures motorists carry on 
the front of their cars to bring them luck. 

You can get them at all prices. I will make 
you a little gold Billiken for £50, or you can do asa 
chauffeur of my acquaintance tells me his me 
did. When trying a new car his wife su denly 
remarked : 

“Oh, I did want you to get a mascot, dear. 
Something nice and ugly to sit on the radiator 


ca ” 

Book here, Mary,” was the determined answer, 
“if T hadn’t sworn that I'd spent the last penny 
on this car's fittings that I was going to spend I 
would cheerfully buy you a penny go lywog. But 
I'll see what I can do.” 

In ten minutes the mascot was ready—a grotesque 
doll made with a stick, tufts of grass from the 
roadside, some string, and the chauffeur's tartan 
handkerchief. 

Perhaps I’m prejudiced, but I disapprove of 
that kind of mascot. But, on the otker hand, 
I can’t really recommend a gold one. I made a 
few some years ago, but if you want a gold mascot 

‘ou need a detective to watch it. 
The most expensive one I ever made, a little 


Very Willys Parsons 


_ Motor Mascors 


A Worker in a Curious Trade Talks to Mr. 


- PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


P. Doubleyou. 


gold dancin 
enamels, suddenly disappeared during a ten minutes’ 
outside a country inn. 

here was a small craze for costly mascots— 
chiefly of silver—a couple of years ago, but even the 
most extravagant of customers is growing cautious, 
Mascots used to disappear by scores a day. 

The most popular mascot at the moment is a 
tiny aeroplane propeller, which whirls round as 
the car travels. 

The Billiken, or the Billiken twins, comes a good 
second. A tiny policeman, with a large upraised 
hand regulating the traffic is also pretty popular. 
Gollywogs are a bit old-fashioned now. 

Brass is the usual material, though sometimes 
silver is wanted to match the nickel mountings 
of a car. A good mascot of solid brass costs, say, 
from half a sovereign up to £5. 

It is a skilled trade, the making of mascots. 
I put lots of work into my little figures. They 
are carefully chased and engraved, and I never 
repeat a design. 

sell some of my work thrcugh the motor shops 
(my workshop is near Long Acro, in the heart of 
London’s motor-land), but I also depend a good 
deal on casual customers. 


They Have Some ’Cute Dodges For Scoring Off Stingy Congregations, 


Parsons are sup to be most unbusiness- 
like and lacking in smartness, but there are 
certainly a few exceptions to that rule, as the 
following humorous examples show. 

The minister of a certain church was much 
annoyed by late-comers. They disturbed the 
service and other and early members of the con- 

gation objected. More or less direct allusions 
rom the pulpit as to the vice of unpunctualit 
no effect. The parson was prepared to go onsu ring 
when a brilliant idea came to him. 

In the church porch was a large card bearing the 
words : 
ALL ARE WELCOME. 

On the otherside ofthe card he neatly painted two 


words, and gave instructions that the card was 
to be reve when the hour of service had arrived. 
This is what ted—and cured—the members of 


his flock who were in fault :— 
Latr Aaa! 
Another parson, while accepting philosophically 


Dont Go ' 


A Little Give and Take and Married Life 


At the end of five years of matrimony at least 


the presence of an occasional button in the offertory 
bags, objected, not without reason, to an undue 
quantity. 

He made a board, framed it, and neatly nailed a 
soore of buttons on it. He then hung it in the porch 
with a notice stating that tho owners of the above 
buttons—which had accidentally been placéd in the 
collection—could have them back on application. 


girl on a pedestal studded wit: 


Also, ‘ho, would welcome information as to the | 


owners. The bags were buttonless in future ! 
A wealthy old gentleman who 
grumbling as to church 


of placing tho large sum of one penny in the plate 
sted it’ was Kianded to him. “is eat was, a the 
end of the seventh row from the front, and by the 
time the plate reached him there was, of course, 
sufficient in it for him to_opep his hand, drop his 
coin among the rest, and look virtuous. 

The parson rearranged the method of collection. 
One sidesman looked after rows one to six on ecch 


te Dub Dad 


Can Be Made Ever so Much Happier. 
he will feel justly aggravated, and her uncourteous 


half the couples—although lots of them would not ; words will sink in. 


admit it for worlds—wish themselves unmarried. 

Why ? 

Why is it that so few men and women can live 
together for a number of years without strife and 
unhappiness ? 

The answer to that question lies in the time- 
honoured phrase : 

“Because there is not sufficient ‘ give and take. 

If you could find two equally and entirely unselfish 
people and mate them—if they loved each other 
at the beginning—their union would be perfectly 
happy. There must be an € ual amount of “give 
and take” on both sides, or the one who does most 
of the “ giving ” will in time assuredly rebel. 


99» 


In business a man who wishes a client to see. 


something from his point of view uses all his tact 
and persuasive powers. How often is that done by 
the more selfish partner of a marriage? The less 
selfish of the two will doubtless give in ses 
and all will appear to be well, but the hard or unkind 
words spoken to gain the object will rankle. 

One of the things which annoys a man most is to 
return home to a meal and find that. meal not ready. 

If his wife will “get in” the first word and say 
she is so sorry—she won’t keep him waiting more 
than five minutes, he probably won’t mind. But 
if he starts grumbling and she answers snappishly, 


—One, for exanrple, 


She will feel a pleased self-satisfaction at having 
had the last word, but she has sown a seed of 
“ indifference ” in her husband's heart. 

Again, when a man starts nagging his wife, she 
will answer his hard and probably obscene words 
quite pleasantly, and he will think that she does 
not mind. At first she does mind, horribly ; after 
a while his words will anger her, not hurt ; but there 
will come a time when she doesn’t even care, and she 
will be glad when he is out of the house. 

There are hundreds of married couples who are 
far happier when not in each other's society, although 
they would not admit it under any consideration— 
they are mostly middle-class families with children. 

It is the dimpled little hands of the children which 
hold our social system together. Any number of 
women would throw up the whole dreary business 
but for the children, 

The feeling which a true woman has for her 
children is something that a man cannot understand. 
It is a physical impossibility for a father to love his 
children in the same measure that a mother does, 
for children belong to a mother in a way they never 
can to a father. 

Picture to yourself, Sunday afternoon, father 
sits in his armchair trying to read ; off and on for 
the last half-hour baby has been crying, while 
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I a strange orders sometimes. I was once 
asked to make a small brass model of the customer's 
wife—he came provided with photographs, 

One customer who evilenitty took the subject 
of mascots very seriously, used to come and watc|: 
me working on the pattern from which the castin. 
was to be struck, The idea was very elabor:ic, 
with horse-shoes galore, and a commanding ae 
of the Devil. is central figure he kept urging 
me to make “ life-like—life-like !” : 

I had to laugh in the end, and point out that [ 
had never seen the gentleman in question, and 
was doing as well as I could without the aid af a 
trustworthy photograph. He went away fuming. 

Within a week he was killed in his car at a level. 
crossing in France. 

No, I haven't a particle of superstitious faith 
in my masoots. I have had a lady customer stup 
her car outside, march in, and throw her masc«t 
on the floor as useless. I have also had notes of 
thanks for the good luck my mascots have brought. 

My experience is that men are more supcrstitious 
than women in the matter, and I should say at a 
guess that there is hardly an aviator flying to-day 
who gocs up without his mascot. : 

Some people’s wants in the mascot line are very 
eccentric. One world-famous dancer has a beauti- 
ful little figure of herself dancing on the front ot 
her motor, with the one word below it, “ Moi” 
(myself). 

King George's motor mascot is a beautiful littls 
representation of St. George and the Dragon. 


——————————— 
side, and another began at Row No.7. An empty 


plate was thus handed to our stingy friend, and ho 
was obliged to decorate it handsomely. And then 
it is said that parsons are not smart ! 

At a certain seaside church, where seat rents 
were a financial necessity, a selfish and slightly 
dishonest practice had grown up of taking three 
seats in a pew which held five, and using the balaac» 
of space either for sheer comfort or for friends. A 
new minister neatly countered that game. 

Stars were cut out of gummed paper and affive! 
opposite every unrented sitting. A notice in the 
porch conveyed the information that all * starred ” 
seats were free. There was a hurried rush on tle 
part of seat-holders to buy out the ~ stars.” The 
idea was worth £30 per annum to the funds. 

One smart idea which did 2of come off was when 


was always | a vicar announced that in future he would charge 
draughts, - ieuffictent | no definite fee for marriages. 
warmth, and so on, was suspeoted, on-good grounds, | make a voluntary 


The parties were tu 
offering, according to their means 
and station in life. A wealthy bridegroom coul.t 
thus give a guinea, and-a poor one a shilling. 

The first wedding was quite swagger—carriags, 
bridesmaids, bouquets, and so on. The bridegroom 
duly put his voluntary offering in the bag handed 
to him, and when it was turned out it contained — 
twopence ! ™~ 

Smartness overreached itself there ! 


mother tries to comfort him. At last father 
exclaims in utter exasperation : 

“Drat that infernal kid!.why can’t it stop 
howling ?” 

Whether the mother answers him or not, the anzry 
blood will leap to her face, and deep down in her 
heart some small part of the love she bears him Il 
vanish, never to return. 

It is hard for a man and his wife to be pus— 
because the tastes of man and woman alc *" 
dissimilar ; and if they are not pals there is no real 
love in their union. ; 

Half the men one secs in a saloon bar in the 
evening are married, Where are their wives ? 
Probably at home mending socks and minding 
babies. But how many women—and by wom! 
I mean the type a man chooses for his wife— would 
enjoy an evening spent as so many men npent 
theirs? Which probably is, three or four drink? 
at three or four different saloon bars, a little chat 
exchanged with the barmaid. ‘Then a music-hall, 
more drinks in the interval, and a few more on tuo 
way home. : sc 

icture to yourself a decent woman go'ng into 
three or four saloon bars. But that is what “1 
must do if she is to be a pal of that type of man. 

What she would enjoy would be a dainty litho 
dinner at a restaurant, afterwards a theatre to sco 
the most talked-of play of the moment, @ CUP a 
coffee, and a big box of chocolates in the interv.’. 
and a taxi home—in fact, the sort of treat he wd 
to give her before they were married. - 

Call it what you will, sacrifice or unselfishness 
that alone, when practised by both husband a: 
wife equally, is the only key to a happy marriag? 


is: “By hook or by crookery purchase ‘Home Cookery.” I want better. (Turn to page 68.) 
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A Genuine Rupture Cure 
Sent On Trial To Prove It. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have Produced an 
Appliance for Men, Women, and Children That 
Actually Cures Rupture. 


If you have tried almost everything 
c'se, come to me. Where others fail 
is where I have my greatest success. 
send attached coupon to-day, and 1 
will send you free my illustrated 
hook on Rupture and its cure, show- 
ing my Appliance, and giving you 
prices, and names of many people 
who have tried it and are extremely 
crateful. It is instant relief when 
ull others fail. Remember, I use no 
salves, no harness, no lies. 


I send on trial to prove what I say | 
is true. You are the judge, and once | 
having seen my illustrated book and j 
read it, you will be as enthusiastic | 
us my hundreds of patients whose | 
letters you can also read. Fill in 
{ree coupon below and ‘post to-day. 
It's well worth your time, whether 
you try my Appliance or not. 


—_—_—. 


Every Ruptured Person Should Know 
of Your Appliances. 
Liangan Villa, Nr. Whitland, Carmar. 
; June 17, 1912. 


r 2S 

Tam pleased to say that my husband is quite 
cured of his rupture since wearing your 
Appliance. He has left off wearing it now, and 
feels all right. I have strongly recommended 
them to many, and feel that every ruptured 
person show know of your Appliance and tlie 
xood it has done after suffering with worthless 


ering 
trusses. We would be pleased to answer any 


question to anyone enclosing a eT 
addressed envelory (Mrs.) D. ‘WILLIAM # 


People Say a Miracle Has Taken Place. 


15 Brook Street, Hay, Hereford. 
April 26, 1911. 
Mr. Brooks. 


Dear 8Sir,—I am more than thankful to tell you 
that during the five weeks my sister has been 
wearing the Appliance she has had no pain 
whatever, and she is now able to go for walks. 
On Good Friday she walked out to the 
Hepler Ubelag is out of the town, where she 
had not for twelve years. fhe also sleeps 
and eats well, and is altogether a different 

ersou—) le say a miracie has taken place. 
Ve both feel we cannot find words to express 
our thankg to you for your Apoianoe Please 
use this letter sf you wish. sball do all I can 
to recommend your Appliance wherever 
possible, as it gives the greatest ease and 


comfort. I rag aoe very truly. 
(Signed) Nurse M. PARMEE. 


A Cheap and infallible Remedy. 


69 Oxford Road, Macclesfi--ld. 
June 5, 1912. 
C. E. Brooks. 


Dear Sir,—After a year’s wearing of your 
fumous Rupture Appliance, I can find no words 
to express my admiration of such an excellent 
invention and the benefit I have derived from | 
itsuse. All you claim for it in your book, and 
ull that your clients have said in its favour in 
their printed testimonials, I can fully bear out | 
nud confirm from personal experience. I am 
sure that hundreds of your Appliances would 
be instantly ordered if the unfortunate sufferers 
only knew of its existence. For my part I feel 
that you deserve the universal gratitude of 
mankind for inventing such a cheap and | 
infallible remedy for so widespread a complaint, | 
and you are perfectly free to make what use | 


you please of what I say in this letter 
Yours faithfully, ELLEN JARRETT. 


‘- 


The above is C. E. BROOKS, Inventor of the Appliance, 
who has been curing rupture for over 30 years. If 
ruptured write him to-day. 


8-Weeks-Oid Baby Perfeotly Cured. 


27 New Street, Littshill, Staffs. 
February 12, 1912. 

I now take great p!easure in thanking you for 
the Apviinace, asit has been a lect cure for 
my little boy. He was only eight weeks old 
when I tried the Appliance, and is now per- 
fectly cured at six months. shall certainly 
recommend your Appliance as being a perfect 
cure. Thanking you greatly for what vou bave 
done for me, . Mrs. SMITH. 


Trusses Were No Earthly Use. 
High Street, Seal, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 
July 18, 1912. 

T should like to say that I find great comfort 
in wearing your App jance. I never thought I 
should have been able to take up my occupation 
as blacksmith again. Trusses were no earthly 
use to me, and caused me great pain, but now 
cau go to my work with ease, and feel quite 
safe. I shall always take great pleasure in 
recommending your wonderful speoe to 
those I come into contact with, suffering from 
hernia. THOS, COLLISON. 


Doctor Said it Was Extraordinary. 


Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
December 14, 1911. 


Tam pleased to say that Appliance requires 
no renewal or alteration, for it has done its 
work, and has been put away in hope tbat it 
may not be required in. I went to see my 
doctor last night, and he would not believe it 
until he had seen it, and he said it was extra- 
ordinary. Tnis cure has been in spite of a 
chronic cough, which always scemed to be 
right on the bowel, and made 0 cure seem 
impossible. You may use my testimonial, but 
only under nom-de-plume. 

A MIDLAND PARSON 
(Name given on application.) 


1 Have No Pain Whatever. 


Hungate End Farm, Hans'o; 
Stony Stratford, | Bucks. 
July 28, 1912. 

I received Appliance five months ago, and am 
pleased to say that since wearing it I have had 
no n whatever, which is wonderful after 
having suffered for years. You can make what 
ase you like of this letter, P, TUCKER, 


Perfeotly Cured at 74. 
Jubilee Homes, Chalfont St. Gilee, Bucks, 


May 30, 1912. 
To Mr. Brooks. 

Dear Sir,—I, Henry Salter, have much 
pleasure in saying that I om perfectly satisfied 
with the upture Appliance. You are 
welcome to use my name where the British 
flag flies, and all other nations on the face of 
the globe. sir, I cannot thank you 
enough for relieving my suffering. I shall 
recommend you to any of my friends. I am 
pleased to say it is a permanent cure. 

Tremain, yours obediently, 
HENRY SALTER, 


P.S.—My age is 74 years, perfectly cure1, 


Can Do My Work With Ease. 


Ashley Grange, Bellshill, Lanarkshire. 
April 19, 1912. 

Having worn your Appliance for fourteen 
months, I think it my duty to acknowledge 
that it has given great satisfaction. It canres 
no pain or inconvenience, and I would not be 
without it. I can do my work with case. I 
must thank you for the kindness and straight- 
forward manner you dealt with me. Shall do 
all in my power to recommend you to friends 
around me who suffer from rupture. You cau 
make what use you like of my letter, and I 
shall be only too pleased to answer any letters 
from those who would like to know about the 

Appliance. A. BROWN. 


nn 


| what I say is true. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send fcr the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 


1. It is absolutely the only Appliane 
of the kind on the market to-day. sack 
in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


_ 3. Reing an air-cushion of soft rubber 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads 
used in common trusses, it is not so 
cumbersome or ungainly. 


6. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the un- 
pleasant sensation of wearing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can ba 
washed without injuring it in the least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by curting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All the materials of which the 
Appliances are made are of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a 
durable and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. My reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
by an experience of over thirty yeara 
of dealing with the public, and my 
prices are so reasonable, my terms. so 
fair, that there certainly should be no 
hesitancy in sending free coupon to day. 


Remember: - 


I send my Appliance on trial to prove 
You are to be the 


judge. Fill in free coupon below and 


| post to day. 


If in London, call at my Consulting 
Rooms. 


FREE INFORMATION 
COUPON. 


C. S. BROOKS, 442G, BANK BUIUD- 
INGS (Corner of Portugal Street), 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
Plcas> send me by post in plain wrapper 
your illustrated book and full information 
about your Appliance for the cure of 
Rupture. 


Name 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Baked Cucumbers. 


Take as many cucumbers as required, and cut 
e-ch in half, then cut each half ce cee pe but do 
le 


not peel them. Scoop out the mid 
it ; add a well-beaten egg, 
and seasoning to taste. 

with this and bake for 


moderate oven. 


a cupful of 
Fill-the cucumber cases 
forty-five minutes in & 


ulp and chop 
Seeaderumbs, 


Peas Cooked in French Fashion. 


Shell half a peck of peas and 


wash one large 


lettuce carefully. Place these together in a sauce- 


one onion 
from the lettuce is suffi 


pan with 

moisture 

the peas). 

hour. When the peas are 

will have disappeared except 
ieces, with the onion, which sh 
fore dishing up the peas. 

An Inexpensive Trifle. 


Take one pound of apples, an 


sugar to taste. Then place a oe in a 
rice 


cover this with a layer of crum 


but without any water (the 


cient for cooking 


Allow to simmer gently for about one 
cooked the lettuce 
for a few stringy 


ould be removed 


d stew them with 
iedish ; 


iscuits, 


then add another layer of apples and another of 
biscuits. Boil one cupful of cornflour, rather thinly, 


then add the yolk of an egg to it 


this over the apples and _ biscuits. 


and beat ; pour 
Then whisk the 


white of the egg with a little sugar, spread over the 
top, and brown before a fire or under a gas griller. 


Stuffed Breast of Mutton. 
Remove tlie bone from a b 

and cut off all surplus fat, keeping 

as possible. Beat the meat with 


reast of mutton, 
the skin as whole 
a rolling-pin and 


prepare a stuffing as follows: Place a breakfast- 
cupful of breadcrumbs in a bow! with one ounce 


of finely chopped mutton suet, 
parsley, 


a little chopped 


and pepper and salt to taste. Moisten 


with a little milk, and lay this stuffing on the meat ; 
roll up and tie with tapes, tucking the ends in neatly. 
Bake in a moderate oven, allowing twenty-five 


minutes for every pound of meat. 


Three Lermhen Drinks. 


Lemon Syrup. . 
Place six ounces of sugar in a 


pint of water and 


| Fe Little Dressmaker 


gil | 
Tells You How to Lengthen a Child’s Frock. 


I atways keep a little list of the questions my 
Pearson's reety ladies write and ask me, and 
when anything has been asked more than three 
times, says I to myself: ‘‘ You had better put a 
bit about that in the paper, for it is clear that there 
are many ladies taking an interest in it, and being 
wishful to hear about it.” 

So that is why I am putting in a bit this week 
about _ let- ; 
ting down 
children’s 
frocks. I 


it, 
ladies nearly 
always say: 
“Tell me 


something 


eas , please, Diagram 1. 
for’ I don’t Putting on a false hem at the wrong side 
want to of the skirt. 


waste a lot of time on an old thing that is not 
worth it.” 

Well, if a frock is a fairly new one and not 
faded at all, you will be able to let it down in the 
way shown by Diagram 1. Unpick the old hem, 
preas it out nice and flat so that the mark does 
not show, and then face it up at the wrong side with 
a different bit of stuff. Remember that this bit 
of stuff must be cut on the cross, so that it makes 
allowance for the curve of the hem. If you were 
to cut it on 
the straight 
it would draw 
the frock in 
round the 


Conducted ty Isobel. 
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HOME HINTS. 
When the Gravy = * 
Has been oversalted add a pinch of brown 
sugar. This will coanteract the mistake. 


When Washing Lettuce 

Add a pinch of powdered borax instead of sal!, 
This makes the leaves crisp and firm. 

Old Cake Tine, 

Which have become too thin for use in tho 
ordinary way, can still be used for baking if placcu 
on a layer of sand when in the oven, 

To Keep Cut Fiowers Presh, 
: Cut the stalks slanting, and stand in vas: 
filled with water to which a pinch of carbonate of 


_soda has been added. 


To Prevent Runs" and “ Ladders"? in Stockings 

Sew a piece of tape to the top of the stockiny 
to hold the suspenders. This lengthens the liic 
of the stocking and prevents ladders. 


When Bottling Jams or Preserves, 

Take sheets of thin paper and brush them over 
with boiled oil. Hang on a line to dry, then us: 
to tie over the jars or bottles. This will be airtig!t 
and waterproof. 


Before Bolling Onions 

Soak them in hot water to which a piece of soil 
the size of a walnut has been added. Leave for 
half an hour, then peel and cook in the usual way. 
This will make them more easily digested. . 


For Blancmange Makers. 

If a piece of butter the size of a walnut i: 
added to the milk it gives a smooth appearance: 
to the blancmange, and improves the favour. 
(For this hint a pair of Scissors has been arcardet 
to Mrs. 8. J. Harpman, 145 William Street, 
Heywood, near Manchester.) 


Seasonable Laundry Hints. 
When Washing Pink Linen Dresses or Biouses. 
Boil a piece of red Turkey twill and allow 
the water to get cool, then use as rinsing water fui 


Pl the pink linen. This will prevent fading. 
boil till dissolved. Allow to cool, then add a ¢ 


saa inl bottom and | Por Green Goods 
ieasior-ol 9 pith of lence ae ca bots spoil the| Add a little alum to the rinsing water, 
When required add two tablespoonfuls to a hang of | por pale Blue, 


tumblerful of cold water. 
Lemon Sherbert. ; 

Take five small lemons and rub the rinds with 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar. Then 
crush the sugar to powder and place it in a saucepan 
with a pint of water and the thinly peeled rind of 
the lemons. Simmer till the sugar is. dissolved. 
When cdid add the strained juice of the five lemons, 
remove the peel, and serve in glasses. There should 
be sufficient for seven glasses, n 
Home-Made Lemonade. 

Place one pound of loaf sugar in a large jug 
and pour over it a quart of boiling water; then add 
two ounces of titric acid crystals, and the strained 
juice of two large lemons. Allow the liquid to 


Add a handful of ordinary salt. 


For Grey aod Brown, 

A little ox-gall. 
For Tan and Cinnamon, 

Procure a good handful of hay, pour boiling 
water over it, and use for rinsing. 


« Diagram 2. zh} he 
Putti a strappi at the right side of caked a false 
the skirt to ae or fated eo hem, and it 
ean be put 
on almost ~ garment that there is. It doeq 
not show at all, and nobody need know that it is 
fe unless they turn the frock inside out to 
ook. 
But sup that the lower edge of the frock 
is a good deal worn and faded. In this case you 
won't be able to let it down with a false hem, 
as the faded Ithe would show and look very bad 
indeed. You had better put a strapping on to 
the right side of the frock in the way shown by 
Diagram 2. 


One Ounce of Bpsom Salts 

Added to a gallon of water makes an excellent 
rinsing mixture for coloured blouses and washing 
dresses. 


GOOD HEALTH AT 76. 


cool, then bottle. When required allow one| Letdown your (mes ——— va I is © 1 find 
tablespoonful to a glass of water. (For this‘rect, oan, i c= OY Although I am 74 years of age, T always fin! 
a pair of Beiasoce kas been awarded to Miss i. my and Be =F : VU Zz) Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills do me goods’ iV" 


Mrs. E. Garfield, of 11 Mill Lane, Oundle, * and 
I shall always speak well of them. 

“ For years I had miserable, aching pains in my 
back, and urinary disorders. I slept badly «t 
nights, and when I tried to do any little thing 
about the house it made me dizzy. 

“ A neighbour who knew I had kidney trouble, 
recommended Doan's Pills to me, and I got a bus. 
They did me so much that I got another 
box, and this put me right. (Signed) (Mrs.) E. 
Garfield.” 


OVER TWO YEARS LATER: “I stand by 
‘alb ¥ said before for Doan’s Backache Kidney 
pills. They made me well, and they have kept 
me well ever since, though I’m 76 years old.” 
The worst discomforts of old age are rheuma- 
tiem, an aching crooked back, beune to get "p 
several times in the night to relieve the bladder. 
shakiness of the limbs, and a gradually failins 
sight. Doan's Backache Kidney Pills have dou: 


Eaves, 89 Brondesbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.) up 8 narrow 


single hem at 
the right side 
of the material 
round. the 


bottom. Now , 
make your A bit put round the bottom like this, 


strapping of an gives several inches of extra length. 


or stuff that is handy, and let it be plenty 
eep enough to cover up anything that is worn 
or faded. Cut it on the cross, turn its edges in and 
tack them down in the way shown by the diagram. | 
Then stitch the strapping on by machine. 

Perhaps you may have done both these things 
already, and you may want to let the skirt down 
again. It is now so worn that the false hem and 
strapping would be no good to it. So you must 
just take and put a ee right round the bottom 
in the way shown by Diagram 3. This won't 


- A 
PATTERN 


PRETTY 
BAT HING- 
DRESS 


Given 
Away 


Diagram 3. 


in exchange for a 


; look patchy provided that you do it neatly. wonders for elderly people by keeping the kidney 
coupon which appeara If you want to smarten ey the whole thing, you | in a healthy, active state. Healthy kidneys mei! 
could put on another band of the same kind a | freedom from backache and urinary weakne=>. 


little way up the skirt, so that the two of them 
will look like ordinary trimmings, and no one will 
have the least idea that they are used by way of a 
renovation. My article in this week’s Home Notes 
tells you how to make a Bathing Dress. 

Your respectful friend, Tue LittLe DressMAcer. 


better blood, and a better condition of the nerves. 
hence better sight, better sleep,.more energy. | 

In 2/9 boxes only, six boxes 13/9. Never sil! 
loose. Of alt dealers, or from Foster-McClellan 
Co.,8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. Bs 
sure you get the same pille as Mrs. Garfield had. 
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__Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 


THE ..« 


1. GRAVES | 


A matter of 
Convenience 


The Graves 35}- Style is expressly for 
the man who can appreciate a hand- 
some, well-tailored Suit et a strictly 
economical price, with the cone 
venience of terms which ellow the 
expense to be spread over the next 
six months. We offer the finest 
selection of reliable, hard-wearing 
materials in tasteful, gentlemanly 
designs ever sampled at the price. 
WE DELIVER sour Suit, made from the material of 
your own choice, exactly to your measures, and Carriage Paid 
to all approved orders for S/- now, and if found to be in every 
respect entirely to your satisfaction when tried on at home, 
the balance is payable by six monthly payments of 

The fullest approval is allowed; we take entire responsibility 
for giving you complete satisfaction, and if you find yourself 
in any way disappointed with the correctness of the fit. 


quality, design of the material, or goodness of the tailoring, 
we will immediately return the whole of the money paid. 


Graves 
tomer. Possibly you may be prejudiced against Su its 


ly 

Priced clothing on account of a supposed inferiority of 
are for men of all ages; 
design, but surely no harm can be done by sending a Postcard if have preferences 


and ideas of your own 
as to how you like your 


will have our most care- 


return owr full of cloth samples which we are now fy} attention. No matter 
baie and aay: alg ry pears where you live in Great 


F 


(ORSTED 
Britain, you may profit 
a splendid leading line in hard-wearing by honest val H 


you can form your own unprejudi opinion of keen economical prices, 
the quality of the cloths and tastefulness of the designs.  2/e in & Cash Discount. 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


Send for Free Book giving full 
Per calars of Trench's Remedy, 
World-famous Cure for Epi- 
lepsy and Fits. Simple home 
treatment. 25 years’ suc- 

cess, Testimonials from 

all parts of the World; 


TRE over 1,000 in one year, 
ise NCH’S REMEDIES Ltd., 
South Prederiok Street, DUBLIN. 


' 


~ADAMSS | 


HYCIENIC 


FLOOR POLISH | 


If it’s Bird’s Custard and 
stewed fruit, the Children are 
always delighted, and _ wise 
Mothers know they are whole- 
somely fed. 


Bird’s is the 
which all children 
thrive upon. 


Pure Custard, 


love and 


To make it so pure and delicious we have 
rejected a// the short cuts to custard making 
and a// the lower priced ingredients. Remember 
this if you are offered a substitute for 


Birds 


In Pkts. 2 for 14d—Boxes 4d & 73d, 
and LARGE 83d Tins. 


the Perfect CUSTARD. 
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—_ 
BE ON THE SAPEB SIDE. 

I Have a letter before me from a reader who asks 
how long our system of railway insurance has been 
in operation. He has been discussing it with some 
friends, who seem to imagine that it is only six or 
seven years since we adopted it.— 

When the first number of Pearson's appeared in 
July, 1890, one of the chief attractions was the free 
Railway Insurance for £1,000. It was the biggest 
sum ever before offered by any publication, and I 
remember quite well how people opened their eyes 
at the size of the amount. Since that time there 
have been many claims, and under the malay and 
other insurances connected with P.W., no less 
sum than £13,000 has been paid out in cash. The 
advantages of the system are enormous, for all that 
is necessary is for you to sign your name on the 
coupon, which will be found on the last page, when 
you can leave the copy of the paper at home if you 
don’t want to carry it about with you. Accidents 
always happen unexpectedly, and it is really a duty 
you owe to those dependent on you for you to take 
so simple a precaution as this. 

BREATHE THROUGH YOUR EARS. 

A. D. sends a startling letter. She writes: “In 
early days, when man was a fish, he had gills, and 
inhaled and exhaled through them ; part of theso 
organs still remain, and ought to be put into use. 
Dr. John Davis, of Virginia University, says ‘ that, 
if a child is taught to breathe through his ears, 
after proper practise he will be able to open and 
close his ears at will, just as a fish works his gills, 
and will, by so doing, avoid tuberculosis and other 
lung ercablen What have our British medical 
men to say ? ’—— 

I asked one of them as soon as I received your 
letter, A. D., and his reply, to put it mildly, was 
forcible. I can’t reproduce it use this is a 
home paper, but he didn’t think much of the idea, 
and he refused to believe that a fish was his 
ancestor. After all, what's the matter with o 
mouth and a nose to breathe through ? 

BECAUSE HE'S BASHPUL. 

H. CG, of Birkenhead, wanting a little help, 
writes: “I am in a quandary. I am eighteen, 
and have fallen violently in love. I had 
never seen her before when I ‘spotted ’ her in one 
of our parks, and never expected to see her again. 
But, lo and behold! I discover that she is the 
daughter of a newsagent not a stone’s throw from 
where I work. I have been in the shop several 
times since, but have never plucked up courage to 
speak, I am afraid she might treat it as a huge 
joke._ Believe me, dear editor, this lettcr is written 
in real earnest, and I am fully prepared to follow 
your advice,”—— 

Dear, dear! You young people have no pluck 
nowadays. Why, when I was a boy—but that’s 
getting away from the point. As soon as you get 
this eopy of P.W., my friend, go straight in to the 
shop and show the young lady this paragraph and 
ask her, from me, to let you down fight ly. Now 
I’ve done it, H. C., but don’t blame me if things 
go wrong afterwards. - 

THE UNINVITED GUBST. 

In reply to GRAMMATICUS AND SEVEN OTHERS, 
I bow to your criticism and tender you a thousand 
and one apologies for my gross carelessness in 
allowing such an outrageous mistake as a misplaced 
comma to appear in a recent issue. I am sorry that 
I have not acknowledged the mistake before, but 
in the worry and bustle of getting new sub-editors, 
ordering new printing machinery, and having a row 
with my foreman printer for serving out a comma 
at a wrong time, I inadvertently overlooked your 
letters. I hope, however, that you will accept 
these thousand and one tardy apologies. In the 
future all commas will be carefully scrutinised 
before being admitted to the pages of Pearson's 

Weekly. 
HAVE A MOTOR-CAR? 

How would a motoring holiday appeal to you ? 
The point of this question lies in the fact that a 
15-h.p. Daimler car, together with a present of 
£50 in cash, is going begging. This handsome gift 
constitutes the first prize in an attractive competi- 
tion ieee by Perarson’s Maaazine, and 
entitled ‘“ Motelets.”* 


——$—$—$—$—  — 


ie el a a 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


The car will be awarded before the close of the 
holiday season, and as no holiday imaginable would 
be more delightful than a motoring tour, you would 
do well to lose no time in pe a — of the July 
Pearson’s, which is now on sale, and wherein you 
will find full details of the competition. 

“ Motelets,” by the way, should appeal particu- 
larly to you, for it is modelled on. much the same 
lines as“ Middles ’—a pastime of which P.W. 
readers have had much experience, and at which 
they should by now be expert. 

AN B.A.P. INCIDENT. 

Tue following letter speaks for itself. “I was 
returning from work one beautiful Saturday morning 
when I heard a great number of young voices, 
singing and cheering lustily from about halfia-dosea 
special cars going to Heaton Park, near 

anchester,” writes F.W. ‘On inquiring, I was 
told that they were guests of the F.A.F. 

“ About three-quarters of an hour later I was 
surprised to see fully a dozen children, mostl. 
bare-footed, trudging along hand-in-hand, with 
flushed cheeks and determination written large 
all over their faces. 

“ T questioned one of them. and it transpired that 
these kiddies had been unable to procure a ticket 
for the F.A.F. treat. They had watched the cars 
go off, probably in tears, and then gamely started 
to follow, a walk of six miles, in the hope of bein 
able to participate in the distribution of buns an 
milk. I gave them a copper each, but, instead of 
rushing joyously off to spend it, they inquired the 
distance still left to walk, and hurried off, a striking 
advertisement for the good work of the F.A.F.”—— 

That is one of the sad sides of the Fresh Air Fund. 
Though thousands of kiddies are taken away ever 
year, yet thousands are left behind, envious, tearful, 
and hoping against hope that they will soon be 
chosen. 

Very little will give a child so very much. Just 
ninepence, that’s all! And that ‘ninepence means 
all the difference between being left behind and 
having a long, happy day away from that crowded 
street and unhealthy air of the town. Ten shillings 
will keep a kiddie by the seaside for a whole fortnight 
a holiday which it would never hope to have 
otherwise. 

R.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

‘Tre sum of £8 2s. pays for.one day’s outing 
with the Fresh Air Fund for a complete party of 
200 children, together with adults to look after them. 
Any reader sending this amount, cither individually 
or as the result ‘of a collection, is entitled to have 
the party of 200 named in any manner he or she 
wishes. The foliowing is a list of coming 
** Parties” :— 

July Ist, Leslie C's. party: July Ist, Sheila's 
party; July Ist, A. H. Mules’ party; July 2nd, 
Litile Eileen's party; July 2nd, Mrs. Schroeder's 
party; July 2nd, Messrs. Reckttt’s & Sons, Ltd. 
party ; July 3rd. H.3f.S. Hermes party ; July 4th, 
Archway Club party; July 7th, H.M.S. Princess 
Royal party. 

WHY THEY.WANT OUR PREMIER -— 

In a recent Footline Competition readers were 
asked the following question : “ Why do You Want 
our £2 a Week?” ; 

Here are two of the best answers: 

“My fiancé has had a long illness which has spoilt 
his business prospects and delayed our marriage 
ange Sisal . a ¥ — 

“T am~ wea ear after year hting my 
=“ ng ia the wee *isbour me. 
and want, not a vo! vu! 
fulfil woman’s natural destiny of ouR TYPIST. 
home-maker. With £2 a week, 
I could take two tickets to 
‘ Eden,’ so that is why I want to 
win it.” 

and— 

“To help to wipe out the 
deficit in the ‘ past, to support 
things ‘present,’ and to prepare 
for emergency in the ‘ future.’’”’ 

Tue senders of the five best 
attempts fur condensing our 
serial entitled ‘“ His Woman of 
Mystery,” into twelve words 
have each been awarded half-a- 
crown. © 

The following is one of the 
five selected : 

Hero investigating 

. Mysterious house ; 

Villain in waiting— 
Trapped like a mouse! 

Footline results appear on 
pages 54 and 72. 


a mb, 


- — 
This clever little 
drawing was the 
handivwork of a foot- 
line competitor. He 
orew it with a type- 
writer. 


WREE ENDING 
Jury 5, 1913. 


RESULT OF “ MIDDLES” No. 79. 


The First Prize of £2 a Week for 
Five Years has teen awarded to: 
Miss E. FANT, Pimporne, Green Rai., 


Winton, Bournemouth, for the «311: 
* 4 RAGAMUFFIN ''—ANIMATED VULGAR FRAC ZIUN, 


The second prize of £30 has been awarli > 
FRED W. NICOLLE, Que Maingy, Vale, Guerneey, C1... 


“ Middle": 
“ POSTMAN'S KNOCK '’—ANOTHER “ ACCOUNT RENvETE ND, 


The third prize of £20 has been avanti +): 
H. KEEN, 670 Marrow Rd., Paddington, for the“ Mril . 


“* aT LENGTH ''—LADIES DESCRIBE DRE3*U-. 


The fourth prize of £10 has been avintei ss 
Mise CONSTANCE EVANS, Lianthewy, Pontnewydd, Monmoutn- 


shire, for tue * Middle”: 
“NO REPLY ''"—PLAYER ‘ ADDRESSES'"’ GOLEBV.Le 


200 PRIZES OF 5- | 


Rd., Willesden Grier 
: Bannister, G. 1? 


gwater 
J. ¥., Bur 


259 Yardley Rd.. small tiats, 
99 Beeches Rd., West Brornwi is 


re 'h " 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch; Breeze, C. 
Tv. H., 


24 Althorp Rd., St. 
; Cater, John, 


2 Everton, 


Kilburn, N.W.; 
rss, Reat, 


Rosecroft, Tor h ‘ 

Mayo, Ireland; Croft, Charles R., 23 Victoria Ave, York Ra. 
Leeds; Crook, E., 22 Union S8t., Leyland, Fancs.; russ, |. 
12 St. Johns St., Winchester; F 

Stanley Rd., Liverpool; Da’ : 
hulme, Manchester; Dealtry. Mrs. A., 23 Swinton Ilace, Gru 
Horton, Bradford; Dell ., 65 Farley Rd, Cattord ly 
Derbyshire, W. 

1 Wellington Rd. 
kd., Ensnez, Ww, 
> Miss E. J 


Ellis, 

R. 0, 170 Bede Burn Rd., ' 
Park, Dorchester, Dors 
Falkirk; Fawcett, Henry, 
61 James St. 5 


dond 


494 Foleshill Rd., Coventry; (' 
C., 269 Claught 2 0 
Wo 


i 1, Newguay; Hall, W.. 

Atlantic Hote! ewg fey Ge enw | : 

Bank Crescent, 1. {i 
et 


merton, B.. 
J., Hockstow, Yardley 
64 Reginald Rd., Kearwood, 
Master, The Schovls. Upton-on. Sever’ J 

leg te, ‘aton; Heacher, H. J, 
Charney, eye Medges, H.. 46 Greys Rd., Old “ow: 


Lancs. ; 
W., 


J. Plane “Bt, 


Reading; Innes, D., e C 3 
wood, Miss 8. M.. 55 Walton 
Jackson, Leonar W., Gould's uare iat 


15 Nelson St.. Low Mcor, Clither 
Geo., 5 Arundel Rd.. W. Croydon: Johnson, I 
Jones, D., Green I 

. O., 22 Syren St.. 
ym., 255 Healey, Batley. 
endall, J., London, N.W ais 
Wm., 11 Plowman St., Darnall, Shellield; Kersey. 0" 0 
Ellenslea Rd., §t. Leonards on o'- 
i Halton, reat f ie 


Kilvington, . 81 M 
note. He 7 Wilson 8t., Hillhesd, Glasgow; Lawson. 


Knott, Henry, 
Coxgreen, Washington, Co. Durham; Layfi 
tain Rd., Hull; Ledlic, Di 
L. A., 13 Sketty Ave., 
York; Luscombe, P., g 
Macdonald, George, Colliery 
Ireland; Marshall, J., care of G.R 
Notts. ; lellan, A., Dean 8c 
Mrs. I., 7 Buren Drive, Rutherglen, 
Wm,., 24 leque St.. Bel 

Ayr, Scotland; Muller, L 
Molyneaux, W., 6 Vi 


. Mo Vee 


Barracks, Werr!! 


uis +, 28 Company, R.G y . 
Newton, Leonard, 213 td., St, Helen's, I") 
Nicholson, W., 25 Rodwell Ave., Weymouth: O'Dea. ea 
barry, Macroon, Cork; O'Halloran, E., P.O., Swineflect 5 
Orr, Jas, 8 Carlton House Tce., 8.W.; Osborne, Us 
45 Pound's Park Rd.. Plymouth: Pedersen, A. M. }° 
8t., Hull; Percival. Cc., + if 4 Whiten ye eas ek 

1 Wi ttle ; D. i 2a Tears 1 
131 Thornton St., West Harblepoe DB. Eerie. Mank < |! 


Rd., Newcastle on- Tyne; 
North Kensington, ae 
St. John's Wood, N.W.; 
Nelson, pean: Priest ener 
i ; . Mr. A., a am 
Mas "All rt 89. ueen St., Broughty-Ferry. N.B.. 
E., 46 Starley Rd., Coventry; Richardson, / 4 
-by- ‘ ers, i * 

bs 4 , 80 Coniston PF. 


Mrs. A. ©. 
Fitzroy >t 
Richmond. 3"! 
R17 


Potter, Mrs. E., 110 Alexandt 


Guildford; Salter, BE. J.. 
. ! Scott, E.,.5 Duncan Rd., 
Shildon, Mrs. E., Wells, Somerset; Sheldrake, C. 
wich; Shortcll, A. T, 2 Tewkesbury, 
.> Sims, G. E., B.G.A., Barracks, Gt. ae 
iC 
300 competitors in all_ have received Fiv 
Shilling Prizes, but lack of space prevents our 
printing all their names and addresses.) 


Note,—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


WEEK ENDING 


Veur 5, 1913. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: al 
_——————————— nnn nnSTonTn nS nS epeeeeeeneceemneseieneeRnR RRR RS eee ema 


NERVE PARALYSIS 


Palpitation, Indigestion, and Sleeplessness.—At Death's door from physical 
and Nerve Breakdown — Another Sensational Dr. Cassell’s Miracle. 


It would be difficult to find in the whole history of medicine a more rapid and complete cure than that effected by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 
in the case of Mrs. Bateman, of 23 Blockhouse Street, Worcester. In a few days she was made well—actually healtby—in a few 
weeks she had regained her normal weight and fitness, though for a whole year she had suffered agonies from wind and palpitation, and 
was in the last stage of physical and nervous breakdown. Here are Mrs. Bateman's own words, She says :—‘I was positively at 
death’s door when I commenced taking Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and to-day I am as well and strong and bright as ever in my life. 
The trouble began with a cold about 15 months ago. Then all at once I was taken with the most violent pulpitation. 
I really thought my end had come. Then the indigestion began. After every morsel I ate came torturing 
pains in my chest and stomach, and through to my back, with wind in such volumes that I was almost suffocated. 
Oh! it was awful. In easier moments stars would dance before my eyes till I wae dizzy. 
I got no sleep at nights, and I fell away toa frame. I took doctor's medicine; but I only got 
worse, and my nerves were so bad that the least noise upset me. Fora whole year I was in this 
hopeless condition, when my husband got me some of Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. I brightened up 
with the first or second dose. It was wonderful. The tablets seemed to put strength into 
me somehow, and by the time I was taking the second supply, I could go to market by myself, 
and feel none the worse. I got stronger every day, gaining 17 1b. weight in ten weeks, and 
at the present time I never felt better in my life.” 


Sometimes 


How to induce Natural, Healthy Sleep without the aid of Drugs. 


, Although Dr, Cassell’s Tablets contain no narcotic or erous drug, they are invaluable in inducing sound, 
refreshing sleep, They achieve this by so ac’ on the @ organ—be it nerve, stomach, kidney, or liver—that 
almost immediate relief is experienced, pain eliminated, congestion is corrected, and the natural healthy sleep comes of 


D'Cassell’s Tablets 


generate new life for the whole system. They act more brilliantly than any other medicine known in | 


Mrs. Bateman, Worcester, 


SEND FOR A| 
FREE BOX. | 


Send your name and 

dress and two penny 
stamps for postage, etc., to 
Dr. Cassell’s Co. Ltd. (Box 
A87), Chester Road, Man- 
chester, and you will receive 
a trial box free. 


| child or most delicate invalid. .All chemists sell Dr. Cassell’s Tablets at 10}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. 


EFIrTInNnNEeESsSS. 


nmen of Why not write for my free Book dletrules,no change ot habits, loss of time or occupation 
& ne eet ao pein etandara, scientific method of curing | tut an assured restoration for all men. See wbat cured 
NRRVCUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Easy 
eufe, simple, No stomach medicines, magnetism, or 
vectricity, No fatiguing physical exercises or strict 


A see 
I send the book and 1,000 testimoniule = Motor Car = PEARSON'S 
Pavan pinix envelope for 2stainps postage. Mention and £50 MAGAZINE. 6d. 
this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92and 93 Great su 


London, W.C. Established 25 years. 


Competitors’ Mutual Society | 


STILL AT THE TOP, 


MorE_ SUCCESSES. 


(UT LL 


2 ° 


This is the Free Success Goupon. 


Competitors’ Mutua: society, Beverley. Yorks. 


ae AL 


UW UA HL 


Winning Efforts £0r.......eseserse-ssereree also copy of the 
Prize Winners’ Chronicle, giving Preof of wins by 
hundreds of members in all papers. I enclose Stamped 
Addressed Envelope (or 1d. stamp), and agres to 
on wins as follows—5/- prize, 94.; 7/6 prise, 
10/- prise, 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in the & IT 
your efforts you will let me have « three montha’ 
‘on your NO WIN—NO PAY SYSTEM 


Af 


Fe 


\ 


15 PREMIER PRIZES IN ONE WEEK 
VALUE £627.—— 


The Best that Brilliant Brains can Bvolwe 


i 


Name o....-scseecc pees cereeesereeeee: 


AGArOGS .occcecsssseree sees eceearere: wasenmerenanee eens 


eee a 


SUPT., OMS. BEVERLEY, E. YORKS. 


“RUIDBLES ”? Ist PRIZE— 


3 A WEE 


FOR 2 YEARS. 


2na PRIZE Sra PRIZE 4th PRIZE Sth PRIZE 


£40 £20 £10 £10 


Gthn PRIZE 7th PRIZE Bth PRIZE | 9th YRIZE 


£5 £5 &5 £5 


The adjudication of the attempts in the © Micc 
competitions is carried out in such a way that th: 
lines must win. Al! the entry forms received unc 
preliminary examination by a staif of compet+' 
and those lines which show no merii, or which | 
any way contravened the rules of the compo: 
put aside. The remainder are then again careful. 
and those showing the greatest amount of n° 
placed before the Editor, who, in consultation w 
responsible members of the firm, firalty coc. 
order of merit. 

The method adopted is so thorough and sv! 
that it is quite impossible for any mer.tar.ors i 


overlooked. The names and addresses of 1 
petitors are never taken into consideration 


300 PRIZES OF 5/- EAGH. 


on ——S SE 


ae~ ee 


a eee ~_ 


} aIS IS WHAT YoU DO. 


4, Wen opposite 


MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS, 


First of all, choose one of the vor. 


iebasiniint 1 "Makile” of two or three aes wl _ shall pela ae pe ee hthe | NTENG SCRAP BOOK | CHAIR + JULY COUNTRY 2aMh 
chosen word ot phrase. The first word o! coMi die must begin pails ans one of the Taree CURLY HAIR | CORN CURE | THE BEACH | WHITEWASH 
letters couten Goin the wor for please wo yse and the second and third with any of SOPPY CLAY PIPES ' POWDER PUFF LAST OVER DARNING STOGKI™ 
the letters ia the alphabet us “uner Ok twice, For mstance, suppose vou lane the POKER WALL STREET SUMMER GIRL | CHAPERON | TELERHONT Cot: 


WERUIE Cont: 


hEEPING COOL STOWAWAY 
CHAR-A-BANCS | COCKSURE FIGHTING FL aMe 
GOOD RIDDANCE = STRAWGSERRIES VERE BRACINY 
‘ SUPERB BATTING STOCK EXCHANGE SLASIDE Rov 


word “COCKSURE Us sy the be 2 CC as the astral for the first word ar - ; 
“Cand (PP for the second and therd, and we get “COUNTING CHIC PORTING — eae 
PREMATURELY.” Or. usin the same v. wd 8 COT INSURE,” we could use the fetter CVASION : a 4 


“Pe foe the second Ad, and we Pet conn 
i for the second word. and we get SLOGUER 


SR as aminal for our first word, ard. say. 
“RESULT DISAPPOINTMENT. 


SESE OEE O—_ OOOO ™ 02>» EE EES EEE 0”00700”0 emF”mt”neeee eee aX 


ee ee ee Ce ce ceases Cut ACTOSS Mere ...ceercecriccceniereereeces cones é 
ENTRY FORM, 'MiIDOLES."” "9D. 73. 
al he eee EEE 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ! STC ee a 

i ice an oe eee Gel a a a ema ee a i 
toa st be ferwarted on printed ec face hey | { { 
oe. Nocaumieds 0 aus, | SESE EES oh: + DURES AARANaNS « Woncoensrineesenens 4, aeneeieens 3 
SNe es and aidre sea mist t pare prov ted, | 

Trpeanitire and t “i penen see sisesnatececes Osennsecsenees sresvesncee + ean-ee tee 
a Whetesen ha reel vehtvata : j 
fat narpenee, any tot sdito the Rote j 
at Weelly, Wenrietty reer 7 | 


thar Denes 


Tayree to adide In the decision published in % Pearson's Weekly” 
understanding, avd DT ayree to abide by the conditions privted in * Pearson's Weekly.” H 


[No. Of PO. 


4. Bare your envelope“ Midiles 
6 Avattempts rust arrive 


4 


ther 


Signed svvvecssescesereecssnaresnsesssssascsssneeessersensnasaeseesessee sanweeeeseen seeees 


hn 
ToD vereone wh AGGPESS ccccenseccssasccsecnccnceccececsssecessseeeessseeesan eee sesees eee nse senses nes eeeneenesseeaen ren ereenewer ers neer rics | 
enery dorm, Whe BP. — 
ft extn oF You may send THREE “ Middles" on the above entry form with a postcl order torid 
spa _prysuted if you use both the one above and the one below send 1 -. 
Ay fori the number of 0 eee essing taewacse ite ein tine «9 Cut across here..........-- Serhan inaaesennians * 
catry fo) ENTRY FORM, ‘“MIDDLES.” NO. 73. 
ee ae ep pee SI PS MBit Be a 
' | 
{ 
| 
| 
ve gel s Weekly aad to acregt af as foaty and ova? . 
todtou, teed , ythe con fitions printed coh Pearson's Weeki” j 
SHGINGE! canoninssanninsrnronnie din ansaisianistioawese asaiesuaeaacnda wasWeua ts SSNUS RSENS SCRE SPEIRS TNO OF VNDinsiccnaseens i 


dafiecegam, se tase. at © petclens B ag enter wh ar 
ae AGARESS, vor sgassrisugansaeaverscaasesvenvensnnene steeesecenesensaeees 


THE RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 70 APPEARS ON PAGE 70. 


a 


| Og This Insurance Scheme covers any person = a jrisfencer, the legal represe: tative of tec: 
| travelling as_a passenger in’ any past‘! noof ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. ot 


NN Nn eer 


FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


(Continued from page 54.) srave ne 3 ' Teanievienii, invinnisiedl tenes Gurus 
| of Great Britain or Ireland. i BAN em : fairer — i ag an ue ii 1 i ; 
“TYPE EDITOR" CONTEST. iia af Sounntesiacer, Leadon, EXC. witha 
Pes af five Walter Were eTered fer tue | AL FA iD the occurrence of the aeerlent 
ae oer ormitde oe giz atte ae DYE igre, ae | 5 ; Ore Hundred Pounds wil! 
ee % Krav tdi KE | We pay ang namber of claims in respect aetwally te casa Pink abs nasiect 
‘ j of cach aceidcent—not tite first cladm only. sacl seerdent ioe his, or bers posses) 


Conpomou this pa 
Tier, ustah sicuaty 
rovinedat the 


or the papers 
Written ir ta 


[en 


ratabewe address oti 

eceurrence —|T vor anay be Tett sa 

abode, So dome as the coupon ds ste ted 
One Hundred Pounds w:!!! 


the satel Corps 


SETS Eat S| go gy RAILWAY 
osama: cover SEAS auitway | INSURANCE, 
stdin a oe | $100 CYCLING 


(For terms see 


5 below.) five of ansovedynr: ast a 
‘ ht Sots £100 AERCPLANE | { Ha ted sein Linn vor iver Ww " 
Sch we ‘ ! iy ' Hiigaerenhaas, eeosiian that des 
cou A Share le, 174 Deen To A 506 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, four ours foam the reco apt ‘a 11 
: including three of £2,000 andone of £1,000. {1 ron ty thes cult Hanes 
“"PHONE” CONTEST. his li ouranee olds gent for any number of claimsot yey i tn! SE ee ‘ 
. Fo ES Hom at RE P xara £2,000 eek vet torone oniv, £2.00Ospecially vmcranteedl sha that notee of the ace 


“Wora 4 re 
: Cbs THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER COR Qithin 

FORATION, BIMEELD He Mooriite Street, Londen, ae 

. cool ih clown conditions, 


ree days ot its ecct 
The obove . re 


: “ 4 ‘Thos iuster. 
ne ih sts! fale ve fees oe | i a aa Aid entitles the helderto the beneit of andi “ 
ae ets Po er : ee comlitiens of, the “Ocean Accident and Gu 
ee wow. A Ge atria CDP OHIO venture of any person killet ly Company, Limited Act, Int, Kisks \: =. - 
ii, a ” {3 we tip MY tin Great Britan er breland te the The Purchase of this Pulbeatjon is seluatte t! 
i een Woe ‘ ot -avelli trun aw whieh the Powis ent ofa mM thn muder Sect. bol the Act. Vv! 
Jedon t (Polke 1 travelling awa paseenger (ic ort omic Act om Ve seen at the ott f tis dearset 
Patlwes sOrtine; Mons y cid whi set of ae an 
' ia aint | , Sg <3 gees é corporation. oO persen can recover on more the 
“RAINBOW CONTEST. | #l son, Mie Fetesare Coron Josurance-Tieket of this paper in resection the ss 
410 ad he ue gest A Hema PL ae 4 is me with basser her, tevalsizwt | Subserivers who have duly paid a tweiveme! 
yale ster ares OP pete ithe space provided at the tou scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY tn acy 
earner elites i flat his, or ber, place of abode, so longs newsagont, or to the Publisher, noed not, 


' 


Tool deg 
Inenths 


hall be paid tothe | the newsagents receipt to the publtsh¢ 


covered by their subscription, sign the 
| the paper on their person. It ia only nec 


Henrietta Street. London, W.C., and a certinicatys 
:ent in exchange 


t 
a i a Within seven days! . 
Gagshant, + at ee | SQM ATG TE oy. 05.5. -nine sxnteen geen anczarrinne 
ee Rear Oh a ise ti set | Available f-om 9 a.m. Monday, June atthe i 
a = t . v Yo vera sidenle, nore i ; * 2 7 a 
n 1 oO re) wdeevineg Che current miunaie ren’ f midnight Monday, July a ‘ 
3 oer Whaeserher et the tone of bene belied i hy Herver Cox, Brean’ Meath t 
Mi Ta avai rientan tre t Kingdoanyalthomsi test by i toby ©. Atine a Pas . 
wiact ae g ioyay fy Ste No coy | Bioldssys, Hearethe ota ta 5 


t 
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FREE 


OLUTIONS FROM THE RECORD 
HOLDER OF BIG WINS. 


solutions are all of sterling merit, as is conclusively shown 
the fact that I am the only solutionist who bas fiw, UBLIC 
OO0FS of the whole series of Wins—£100, £200, £250, £300, 
50 and rizes. All of these have withstood the strictest 
_estigation, and nothing in the world can show better who is 


; MOST LIKELY TO WIN FOR YOU. 
One line of real proof surpasses reams of assertion. 


Premier Prizes in recent weeks, including one of £500 and one 
of £300!! Here are a few of them, together with a letter 
from a winner :— : : 


wers” Premier Prize, May 10th: “ New Alliance—Nico Guard En- 
”  'Fwo “ Weekly Dispatch ” Premier Prizes, May 18th: “ Roaming 
“ountryside — Generates Ennobling Sentiments,” and “Giantess 
ches Showman.” “ Tit-Bits” Premier: “ Mesh—Herrings Entrapped.” 
Weekly Dispatch,” for “A Good Conscience—Austere Dictator 
” £300, May 17th, in your favourite paper. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that I have been awarded tico prizes 
th your solutions, The first was with your FREE solution, and 
ther prize the week following.—Yours, etc., W—— B——, 14 
iterloo Street, Winlaton, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 


‘ust the coupon TO-DAY and see what I can do for YOU 


i), .» Sir,—IT have not tried your solutions previously. Please send me Two 

} PREF Trial Speciale for! .u.cicc.cnessrenenrennensoncaneneapoanansndEs aennie thvereang dt Bian ike 

nd circulars containing proofs of £3,300 in Prizes. I enclose stamped 
‘dn ssed envelope and agree to pay 2s, in the £ if a prize results. 


PLW.?-5 7713. 


' FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


vy 


OSMOND AGAIN! 


SOO 


‘First Prize in “John Bull” dated June 21st: 


' 
{ 6 


‘Short of Cash— | 
Studying Employer’s Signature.” 


‘the above line was personally written by me and supplied to the 


‘\:nming Competitor in the ordinary course of business, 


"his is my Forty-first Premier during the last eighteen months. 
When I claim a Winning Line, with the statement goes a £1,000 
‘lenge for proof to the contrary. 
'' you wish to win First Prize in any competition, send to me, 
iuse Lhave personally written more Premier Winners than 
‘ other professional writer. 
NOTE.—Never in my long years of experience have 
I known a free solution win a money prize. 
Get value for money, not duplicated rubbish. 


«ineation, Wit and Exclusiveness must win! Send to me and let 
 inake you a Big Winner. 
' have nothing further to add, only my terms :— 
ALL SOLUTIONS GUARANTEED EXCLUSIVE. 
_, J ERMS.—“ OSMOND SPECIALS” (like my First-Prize Winners) 
NY COMPETITION, 4 for 1s.; 4 per week for one month, 3s. 6d. ; 
weeks, 10s, 6d. 15 per cent. commission on all wins over £1 in value. 
‘“nped and addressed envelopes each week’s lines. 


TERBERT OSMOND, 


England’s Premier Wit, 


SURTON ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, S.W. 


ren - 


With the RIGHT-UP-TO-DATE 96-Page Bright ‘GOLDEN ’ EDITION of 


WITTY BITS: 


— Post Free, plain parcel, 1 2, 
wi Really Brilliant, . i Ideas Expressi 
Send FREE 18 8: tial’ Bolutione on oa ie Leg ner a haga 


£200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur.’ 

£25.—‘Cold and Damp—Conclusion—Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks ‘‘ Eschewed.’’’ 
£50.—‘ Wanted—Wreaths “Before ” Death.’ 


All of which weve made with ‘ Witty Bits.’ Scores of other prizes. F 
With the Bright ‘GOLDEN’ Edition of ‘Witty Bits’ will also be scut FREE an 
EDITOR'S SPECIAL ADVICE to competitors about 


COUPON ADDRESSES, 


which is of the utmost importance in trying for FIRST Prizes. 

URGENT !—The large sun of £500 was perilously neay being lost in SSimpless’ over the 
Coupon Addiess. (See* Answers,’ Dec. 14th. p. 161.) 

LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—If the competitor had used the ‘Witty Bits’ 
advice about Coupon Addresses he would NOT have been “ perilously 
near" losing £300 . 

With the wonderful ‘GOLDEN’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits,’ tuo, is seut a new invaluable 
SYSTEM for making YOUR OWN expert 


CRICKET FORECASTS. 


You must use this unique clever system. Guesswork is utterly useless. With 
* WITTY BITS ° is also sent a new invaluable GUIDE and special advice us to which 
TOWNS (according to Meteorolcgical Reports) you will be wise not to cross out in the 


WEATHER CONTESTS. 


IMPORTANT-—“ Sunshine” during normal weather is longer in some towns than others ; 
you must know these favonred towus—* Witty Bits’ tells you. 
Sent Post Free with the 18 Free Brilliant Ideas, in plain parcel for 1 2, 4 


Tr. W. BELGRAVE, Author, 
75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, 


THE RECORD HOLDER OF BIG WINS, will send 
you GENUINE PROOF of winning over 


£3,000 in BIG PRIZES 


for clients with “WINNING SPECIALS,” on 
receipt of a postcard. 


Belgrave Publishing Co., 


The only COMPETITION JOURNALIST who 
has recently won— 


9 FIRST PRIZES IN “TIT-BITS,” 
8 FIRST PRIZES IN “ ANSWERS,” 
5 FIRST PRIZES IN “YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER.” 


ANOTHER PREMIER won in “YOUR FAVOURITE 
PAPER.” for a SHREWSBURY Client. June 21st. 


ANOTHER £75 SECOND PRIZE “ ANSWERS "— 
“Master Cupid—May Glorify Dungeon.” 
Supplied to a HYTHE Client. June 14th. 


ANOTHER. PREMIER “SUNDAY CHRONICLE” and 
“ IDEAS "—" Foolishness—Enriches ‘Sharks.’ ” 
Supplied to a NETHERTON Client. June 8th. 


Now you know who is supplying the winners. Don’t waste any more money on FREE 
DUPLICATED EFFORTS. he FACT that no FREE SOLUTIONIST publishes 
GENUINE PROOF in their advertisements of winning a client a BIG PRIZE with FREE 
role aad is POSITIVE PROUF that competitors waste cutrauce fecs who coinpete with 
them. i. 

All Efforts | Supply are Exclusive and Evolved io Catch the Judge's Eye. 

TERMS (Any Contest): 
“WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl-; 
1/6; 8 for 3/-, and stamped address. 
MONTHLY TERMS: 2 * Winning Specials " weekly, 3\-; 4 weekly. 5 6; 6 wechly, 
8/-; 8 weekly, 10/-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 
Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 percent. commission on all wins 
over Li in valve. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, steciors.Binminctam 
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No clouds of misfortune can quite’ obscure the joy ; 
of life if only we can retain our health. rE. 


Financial worries, the ingratitude of friends, even the 
departure of our youth and the encroachment of age—what 
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are all these if we but retain a clear and healthy mind in if 

a sound and vigorous body ? I} 

Health renders radiant the pathway of life and it 4 

is to Holloway’s Pills and_ Ointment that many thousau.' D 

of happy men and women owe the good health they | 

enjoy to-day. t 

Holloway’s Pills should always be used in case of i 
OSS Indigestion, Constipation, Flatulence, Biliousness, Sick I: 
VA - Headache, Insomnia, and Lassitude. A few doses will j 


be found to work wonders. By cleansing the system, f 
rousing the torpid liver, relieving the kidneys, and purifyinz 

the blood, they tend to renew and vitalise the bodily energy 

and make life worth living. 


Sufferers from Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, andl 
Rheumatism will find in these combined remedies a meius 
of speedy relief. . 


Holloway’s Ointment has long been famed for its 
healing powers in cases of Piles, Bad Legs, Sores, Boils, b 
Burns, and Bruises, Chilblains, Chapped Hands, and i 
many skin troubles, and the experience of thousands has ‘i 
kept its fame alive. ‘ 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment accompanied by 
full printed directions for use may be obtained of all 
Chemists and other Patent Medicine Vendois. Prices 
1/13, 2/9, and 4/6 per box or pot. 


SECURE A SUPPLY TO-DAY. 
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